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“Truly the 


standard typewriter 


in portable size!“’ 


says CORTEZ W. PETERS 


World's Champion Portable Typist 


EVER BUILT! 





“This typewriter has the right ‘feel’ 
and HOW! I will do 140 to 150 words 
per minute on it from straight copy. 

“To all users of typewriters who need 
a Portable for home, travel, or for 
the development of speed and accu- 
racy, | do confidently commend this 
new Royal.” 

Cortez W. PETERS 
World’s Champion Portable Typist 





HERE’S WHAT THE CHAMPIONS SAY! 


“Its easy writing qualities, its new, 
exclusive features, its solid construc- 
tion and balance, and its amazing 
speed potentialities convince me that 
this new Royal is far ahead of any- 
thing ever developed in the portable 
field.” 

BEN POSNER 
Renowned Speed Typist 








It’s true! The new Royal Portable is the 
standard typewriter in portable size! If 
you are a student just think what that 
means to you! 


Because you are learning to type in 
school on a standard typewriter, you 
should practice at home on a new Royal 
Portable—the standard typewriter in 


portable size. Its keyboard is identical 
in size, width and position of controls 
with the Royal Standard Typewriter. 


Not only are these features identical 
—but the touch is exactly the same! 
Think how much more easily . . . more 
quickly . . . you can learn to type with a 
Royal Portable to practice on at home! 


All These Features, Too! 


Right and Left ‘Magic’ Margin! 


Speed-King Keyboard and high- 


speed key action! 


Finger-Flow Keys of non-glare 
Plastic! 


Finger Comfort Carriage Controls! 


“Touch Control’! 
Adjustable Paper Support! 
Larger Cylinder Knobs! 
Rapid Ribbon Changer! 


Paper Lock in Scale! 


Picture Window Writing line visi- 
bility and full 9-inch writing line! 


New Triple Spacing! 


New Contour Case! 


ROYAL—World’s No. 1 Portable 


Truly the standard typewriter in portable size! Ask your dealer about terms! 


“‘Magic’”’ and ‘“‘Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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First choice with successful sec- 
retaries is Webster's MultiKopy 
Micrometric Carbon Paper. They find 
the Micrometric scale is their big- 
gest work-saver...... makes typing 
neater, easier and faster. 
why: 

Webster's Micrometric Carbon Paper 
with its exclusive numbered scale 
edge eliminates guesswork -- shows 
exactly how many lines of typing 
Space remain. Gives clean, sharp 
impressions even after continuous 
hard usage. This edge scale is 


Here's 


also handy for removing the carbon 
paper. 


Keeps hands cleaner and 
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copies free from smudges. And it 
costs no more than other high qual- 
ity carbon paper. 

That's why MultiKopy Micrometric 
is preferred in efficient business 
offices throughout the country... 
and why alert future secretaries 
are learning to use this remark- 
able “office helper" in schools. 
Get acquainted with it now! 

Ask for Webster's Micrometric the 
next time you need carbon paper. 
You'll find it at your neighbor- 
hood stationery store. It costs 
no more than other high quality 
sheets. 


F.S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 
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AST October we introduced to you 
the “Secretary of the year,” elected 


by the National Secretaries Associa- 
tion at their annual convention in Boston. 
lucky lady is Mrs. Catherine A. 
Baltasser, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, sec- 
retary to Lancaster County's district at- 
torney, John M. Ranck. 

This month we bring you the “Ideal 
Business Girl of 1950,” selected at the 
Silver Anniversary Convention of Alpha 
lota, the International Honorary Business 
Sorority. Some of you may have been at 
that meeting and will have recognized ow 
January Cover Girl as the recipient of that 
Honor. Miss Myrtha Mary Thompson is 
from the Chi Zeta Chapter of Alpha Iota 
at Vancouver, British Columbia. She 
should feel especially proud to have been 
chosen from among the many candidates 
nominated, for we believe she is the first 
I.B.G. from outside the States. 

The typewriter that was part of the 
award may account for the extraordinary 
happiness she is registering in that cover 
picture! 

The “Silver Date at the Golden Gate” 
was kept by about four hundred members 
of Alpha lota, ch: ipters from Canada and 
Hawaii being represented as well as those 
in this country. It was Jane Iwashita, of 
the Eta Omicron Chapter at Honolulu 
Business College, who was elected Con- 
vention Queen. 

Our hearty congratulations = 
young ladies, and to Mrs. Elsie M. Fen- 
ton, Grand President of the aie on 
the growing success of Alpha Iota. It is 
an inspiration to our career girls. 

Here’s to a good New Year to you all, 
and to all our readers! 


these 


FROM AND TO 


THE EDITOR 





Don’t Give Up Shorthand 


Dear Eprror: The article by Maxine 
E. Montgomery in the October issue, 
“No One Talked Me Out of It.” has 
prompted me to write you of my own 
experience. 

I was graduated from the Business 
Institute in 1924 and was employed as 
a stenographer until I married in 1927 
When the depression of 1929 came along, 
my knowledge of shorthand enabled me 
to return to stenographic work until the 
emergency was over. 

Then, in August, 1947, the sudden 
death of my husband left me with the 
re sponsibility of making a living for my- 
self and my two childre n. My shorthand 
did it for me again! I obtained a position 
as secretary in one of the Michigan State 
Employment Service offices. How for- 
tunate I consider myself to be able to 
write shorthand! 

Let me urge you young high school 
girls not to give up your shorthand. Your 
prospects at the moment may be very 
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never knows what the 
With a knowledge 
f shorthand, you can always find a 
good position.—EMMA KANTER, DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 
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bring. 
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Dear Epiror: 
ny exasperated 
high 


I can remember when 
shorthand 
admonished 


teacher in 
our class by 
saving, “You people should be thinking 
n shorthand by We were strug- 
sling through the last chapter of the old 
Manual, and most of us thought she was 
isking the impossible. This letter is to 
idmit that she was right in implying that 
thinking in shorthand helps the writer. 
After | finished high school, I took a 
business college course and then got a 
secretarial position. Soon I started writ- 
ng my diary in shorthand to discourage 
in inquisitive roommate who knew no 
shorthand. That became so easy and such 
fun that I began to do other writing in 
shorthand. Since then | 
lated quite an assortment of rejection slips 
mit a few small, yet inspiring, checks. 1 
annot compose on a typewriter, as do 
some writers. I have found that thinking 
in shorthand speeds my composition— 
everv idea is down before it is lost. Teach- 
er Was right.-sUE MAGEF, FT. 
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have accumu- 


NEADISON, 
IOWA, 
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Box Score: In the Classroom 


Dear Eprror: We were sorry to see 
the name of the magazine changed, and 
sorry to see the size changed. It was just 
right for class use as it was. We have all 
from 


ur copies January, 1944.—.nrs. 
'TA De@BARNEURE, GIRL’§ INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL, MT. MORRISON, COLORADO 


Dear Eprror: Congratulations! I like 
the new face.—PROF. FLORENCE STULLKEN, 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUSTIN. 


Dear Eprror: I like Topay’s SECRETARY 
very much. It has it all over The Gregg 
Writer. It is so glamorized that I hardly 
realized I had been leafing through the 
old magazine.—MARY WOMACK, THOMAS 
JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, 
VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND, 


Box Score: Outside Classroom 


Dear Eprror: As far as I am concerned, 
the new magazine is absolutely worthless. 
I wrote Anniversary Gregg, and there is 
not a single article in it written in Anni- 
versary Gregg. . . .—ROY D. MILLER, HAR- 
RISBURG. 

. I believe most practicing stenog- 
raphers would prefer reading articles in 
shorthand other than Simplified. This sug- 
gestion comes from one who has been a 
subscriber since 1922.—JaAMES T. WOLFE, 
LOUISVILLE. 

















To Every Career Girl 
Earning Less than ‘100 


BEATRICE VINCENT 


Personnel Expert and publicist, 
conductor of training course in 
Personality Development in 
Business People for Retail Mer- 
chants’ Board; Fashion Co-ordi- 
nator for the May Company. 
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CONTENTS: 

16 STEPPINGSTONES 
TO SUCCESS: 

So You're a Businesswoman 
That Job of Yours 

His Highness—The Boss 

“One Big Happy Family” 
The Office Gallery 
Recipe for Glamour 


Clothes Make the 
Career Girl 


Socially Speaking 
Caviar for Your Career 
The Male Animal 
Mood Indigo 
The Timid Soul 


“None but the 
Lonely Heart’ 


Life on a Budget 
Eat Your Cake 


The Business World 
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a Week... 


ODAY’S BUSINESS WORLD is 

full of exciting opportunities for 
women. Thousands of ‘“made-to-or- 
der” positions pay $100 to $200 a 
week and more. There is plenty of 
room at the top—for the girl who 
knows how to get there. 


Let Beatrice Vincent show you how! 
A successful career girl herself, top- 
flight personnel expert, she tells you 
exactly what to do to win promotion 
where you are—or to find a good-paying job in the 
work you like best. She gives you the do’s and don’ts 
for getting ahead; explains how to make the most 
of yourself and your abilities; leads you step by step 
up the ladder of success. 


E SUCCESS 


Here is the most fascinating book you’ve ever read 
£ ) 





by BEATRICE 
VINCENT 


—because it’s about you. It talks to you about your 
daily work and your personal problems. It tells you 
what to do if you dislike your present job—how to 
choose the right career—how to conduct yourself in 
a job interview—how to ask for a raise—how to make 
people like you—how to please your boss—how to 
handle the efficiency hound, the shouter, the wolf, etc. 
—how to avoid “triangles’’—how to treat the boss’s 
wife, the harem favorite, the office gossip, tattletale, 
sensitive soul, etc.—how to manage an office romance 
discreetly—how to cultivate a lovely speaking voice— 


how to be glamorous—how 


to dress smartly on a 
budget—how to find a happy social life. Here in short, 
is specific information to guide you in every essential. 


Smartly illustrated, clothbound. 


10 DAYS’ FREE PROOF you can earn more! 


SEND NO MONEY. 


Just mail coupon or write for your copy of 


MAKE MINE SUCCESS. Keep it, read it, profit by it for 10 
days. Then remit only $2.45 plus postage if you are convinced it 
will help you to bigger pay and a happier, more satisfying 


career. Otherwise, return the book and you owe nothing 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC., Dept. TS-151 
Garden City, New York 


Please send me MAKE MINE SUCCESS by Beatrice Vin- 
cent for tree examination. In 10 days T'll either remit 
$2.45 plus postage or return the book. 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 

lf vou prefer, enclose $2.45 and we pay postage. Same 


return privilege for full refund. 


January, 1951 
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FOR EXTRA PROFITS 


... in teaching pleasure 
and vocational results 


READ 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
WORLD 


Semester Rate: $1.25 


* BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD provides 


new and _ interesting 


every month with which 


training materials 


to obtain better 


vocational results in the shorthand, typing, 
, 


and business-training classes. 


* BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD sponsors 


a Bookkeeping Awards Project each month 


in which students may earn beautiful pins 


and certificates. 


* BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD olso fea- 


tures functional articles each month for use 


ir, D. E. classes. 


* BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD is read 


regularly by business teachers and school 


administrators in more than 12,000 schools. 


* “BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD should 


be required reading for every teacher and 


administrator engaged in business educa- 


tion” 


sands of business educators who 


their subscriptions year after year. 


- @n opinion exoressed by thou- 


renew 


%& Semester subscription price: $1.25, inclusive 


of the popular 16-page booklet, | DIDN'T 


KNOW. 


SPECIAL SEMESTER OFFER 


TODAY’S SECRETARY, 330 West 
16th Floor, New York 18, N. Y. 


42. 


YES enter a semester subscription to 
BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD 


Remittance enclosed [] 


Please Bill [J 


Name 


School 


Street 


City Zone State 
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Dear Eprrorn: I have worked for three 
years as a secretary for a legal firm here 
in Morris, and for the past vear I have 
worked with one of my employers, who 
is the local State’s Attorney. I take this 
opportunity to let you know I think 
Topay’s Secretary will have just as dis- 
tinguished a future as The Gregg Writer 
(which I have enjoyed for a number of 
years ) has had in the past. 

I enjoy reading about other secretaries, 
and I enjoy receiving the many helps vour 
magazine furnishes each month. Keep up 
your good work with helping secretaries 
getting started and in helping experienced 
secretaries understand things more fully. 

ARLENE G. EHRLER, MORRIS, ILLINOIS, — 

Dexr Eprror: I am simply thrilled with 
Topay’s Secretary, and shall see that a 
copy is kept at my reception desk for the 
benefit of those seeking jobs throug) us. 
The cover, the name, and the general lav- 


out of material made me feel that the 
“old stenog” had had her face lifted! 
Seriously, I talk with thousands of 


voung girls over the vear, and there has 
not the that | think 
there should be for opportunities in sec- 
retarial work. Perhaps we have not kept 
un with the times and do need to dram- 
atize the field 


been enthusiasm 


Topay’s SECRETARY 


may 
be just the help needed.—amy KAY, 
LORTON-MCKAY PLACEMENT \GENCY, 
ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK. 


THE 


ANSWER WOMAN 


SAYS 


Y Wuat (if anything) is wrong with 
* the capitalization in the following 
sentence: “He was studving history 
lish, mathematics, 
school’?—R. S. 


Kng- 


and Spanish at 


A. There is nothing wrong in the cap- 
italization of the words in the sentence. 
The rule governing the capitalization of 
subjects is: Names of subjects ore not 
capitalized 
nouns 


(except, of 
adjectives ), 


course, 
but names 
courses are capitalized; for example: 

7 plan to take an extension course, 
Magazine Production, under Doctor 


proper 
of 


or 


Henderson.” 


Q. Is it correct to use the word “ad- 
vice” in the plural with the letter “s” 
added? For example: “Please check into 
this matter and let 
vices.—Mrs. E. B. T. 


us have your ad- 


A. The plural form of the noun 
advice was formerly used in the journal- 
istic sense of news, “advices 
Europe,” and in the commercial 
of business information, as “advices on 
the market.” More careful writers today 


from 


sense 


as 


avoid these uses of the word. In the 
sentence you quote, however, we infer 
that the word is used in its primary 


meaning of recommendation. Therefore, 


January, 1951 


the singular would be _ preferred: 
“Please check into this matter and let 
us have your advice.” 


Q. When a man is a Jr., Sr., I, HT, or 
III, is it permissible to use the prefix Mr.? 
Mr. John W. Smith, III 
or 


John W. Smith, III—W. S. 


A. The affixes Jr., Sr., I, II, etc., fol- 
lowing personal names have no effect on 
the use of the title Mr. before the name. 
For example: “Mr. James Smith, Jr.” 
The affix that demand the 
dropping of Mr. is Esquire. For example; 


only does 


“James Smith, Esq.” and “James 
Smith, Jr., Esq.” 

Q. Is cooperation spelled as _ one 
word without a hyphen, or with a 


hyphen between the o’s?—Mrs. E. K. T. 


A. The latest edition of Webster 
gives the following spellings for this 
word in the order here given: co-oper- 
ate, cooperate, cooperate Thus, all three 
forms may be considered correct, but the 
hyphenated form is given first choice. 

Q. Will vou please tell me which is 


date” 
certain date”? 
We have been having a discussion abou 
this word in the office have 
unable to which is the 


or preferred wav to use it.—M. S$ 


correct: “retroactive to a certain 


or “retroactive from a 
and been 


decide correct 


A. “Retroactive” means “active back 


ward to”; therefore the preposition “to 
should be used, not “from.” 

Q. In a sentence would you say, “The 
pickles are already to go,” or “The 
pickles are all ready to go”?—Mrs. 
W. F. S 


A. Already is an adverb meaning pre- 
viously or by this time. You could say, 


for example: “The pickles were already 
packed ” All ready is a phrase meaning 
that all the things were ready. This 


phrase should be used in the sentence 
you mention; thus: “The pickles are all 
ready to go.” It would be just as well 
to omit the all entirely and say merely, 
“The pickles are ready to go.” 


| DIDN'T KNOW 





DIDN'T KNOW how important it is to 
I choose the right perfume for offic 
wear until the day one of the stenog- 
raphers helped me in our small office 
Her perfume was expensive but heavy 
and in hour the air in our 
seemed “deadly.” She now chooses onl) 
light colognes of refreshing fragrance to 
wear during office hours. 


an offic 


pIpN’T KNow how out of place a high, 
light voice can sound on an office 
telephone until one of my friends, who is 
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———— 


a radio announcer, telephoned our office 
for information regarding radio advertis- 
ing. He told me later that it was difficult 
to hear me at times and suggested that |] 
try to think of a low note—quickly—and 
even sound it by rounding my lips and 
saving “oo000’ ’ before answeri ing the tele- 
phone. This lowers my voice to a nicer 
pitch, and I have learned to keep it 
there, making it easier for callers to un- 
derstand me. I know I do sound more 
businesslike, too! 


pIDN’T KNOW how helpful it is to have 
l train and travel information typed 
out on a card that can be kept in a bill- 
fold while traveling until my employer 
thanked me for making up such informa- 
tion for him on a recent trip. Now I 
include the name of the train, the address 
of the depot from which it leaves, the 
car number, and the berth number for 
the return trip as well as the departing 
one. I note any stopovers, so that he can 
make telephone calls to friends along 
the way when he has time. When I wire 
requesting a con- 
firmation by return wire, I am always 
certain the confirmation is folded to bill- 
fold size so that it, too, can be ready for 
quick presentation if needed. 


for hotel reservations, 


DIDN'T KNOw how important a tele- 
| phone voice with a “smile” can be 
until our grumpiest customer told my 
employer recently that my friendly 
‘hello” and immediate recognition of his 
voice puts him in a fairly good mood 
even when he feels cross. My employer 
thanked me for helping with one of our 
best, if sometimes 
tomers. 


bad-humored, cus- 


DIDN'T KNOW that it sounded like a 
l reflection on your boss when you say, 
“He hasn’t come in yet,” o “He ds still 
out to lunch,” when someone asks for 
him before he arrives—not until I re- 
naive such a reply the other day when 
calling another office. I knew the de- 
partment head whom I was calling had 
worked until the early hours of that 
morning on an important report and 
understood his reason for being late that 
particular day, but many people tele- 
phoning in would not have known. Now 
when people call my employer and he is 
not in the office at the time, I am care- 
ful to say, “Mr. B. isn’t in the office just 
now. May I have him call you later?” 
or “] expect Mr. B. soon. May I have him 
call you when he comes in?” 


I DIDN'T KNOW how irritating a ready 
excuse and apology can be every time 
even slight corrections or criticisms are 
made until the day my boss told me he 
knew I was conscientious and was still 
learning—I needn't alw: ays apologize! 
Now when he makes suggestions for im- 
provement in my work, I thank him, 
heed them carefully, and waste no words 
on why I hadn't thought of them first. As 
a result, I feel more ‘confident instead of 
apologetic all the time, and I am sure my 
employer is relieved when his criticisms 
are not followed by unnecessary excuses. 
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90% of Fountain Pen troubles* are due to Air- 
thickened Ink—say Fountain Pen Authorities 


STARTS your pen instantly —even after pro- 


VIVID COLOR — easy to read—clean-cut lines 


— no feathering 


No more Penny-Wise Pen-Foolish 
Ink Buying. 

Don’t accept 2 to 5 times as 
| much ink as you need or can keep 
| fresh. 

Here’s ink that stays so fresh it 
starts your pen instantly, due toa 
remarkable new ink container that 
holds just the amount you can keep 
fresh—Sanford’s 100,000-Word 
Penit Bottle. Maintains fountain 
pens at peak performance by sup- 


| %* Exclusive of breakage 


New 100,000-word Bottle 


plying always fresh ink—not ink 
that may clog, even ruin your pen 
because dangerously thickened 
from frequent exposure to the air. 
In 9 out of 10 cases, fountain pen 
troubles* are caused not by defects 
but by stale, air-thickened ink. 
Throw away old air-thickened ink, 
and get Sanford’s 100,000-Word 
Bottle today. 


Get it at any store handling ink. 








All the Ink you can keep fresh 


U 





| 
| ASK FOR 
| 


Pp 








Penit Fountain Pen Ink 


IN THE 100,000-WORD BOTTLE 


> 





wey» 


SANFORD INK COMPANY —Home Office: Bellwood, Illinois — New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. 
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Poise . . . appropriateness 

. . . affirmative attitudes . . . occupational 
intelligence — these attributes are part of CAREER 
CONDUCT, the go-factor of efficiency. 


HERE ARE THREE POPULAR BOOKS THAT 
GIVE INFORMATION AND TRAINING IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS PERSONALITY... 


ETIQUETTE IN 
BUSINESS 


Carney 


FITTING YOURSELF 
FOR BUSINESS 
MacGibbon 


WHAT DO | 
DO NOW? 


The book that presents both the answers to social problems in business and 
a systematic program for personal development in the social skills. It is 
not only a volume of permanent reference value, but also a carefully 
planned text, complete with topic organization, study guides, illustra- 
tions, and personal-development exercises. Etiquette in Business deals 
effectively with such problems as meeting difficult: business situations. 
writing tactful letters, talking before business groups, travel, entertain- 
ment, proper grooming, and many others. It’s the text-handbook for devel- 
oping social dexterity among career business workers. 514 Pages. [llustrat- 
ed. List. $3.25. 


This lively overview gives a comprehensive outline of the different kinds 
of office jobs——stenographic, bookkeeping, clerical—and the levels of achieve- 
ment within each. Packed with the author's own experience, Fitting Your- 
self for Business tells exactly where and how to get the right start and 
how to grow and advance in the job. Through the use of illustrations, ques- 
tions, projects, and case stories, it offers easy orientation to business routine 
and helps eliminate much of that trial and error at the outset of the office 


career. 456 Pages. List, $2.50. 


Personality traits and the essential social-business conventions are the 


emphasis of this handy little guide. You will find all the most useful in- 
formation and guidance on business conduct and dress logically arranged 


Payne ; : ; 
Y ‘for easy study or reference. 120 Pages. List, $1.20. 
GREGG New York 18 @ 330 W. 42 St. 
Chicago 6 @ 111 N. Canal St. 
Order these books trom your nearest Gregg Office. of San Francisco 4 @ 68 Post St. 


Dallas 1 @ 2210 Pacific Ave. 
50 York St. 
London W.C.1 @ 51 Russell Sq. 


McGraw-Hill 


Toronto 1 * 
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the COMMANDANT 
of the Eastern Sea Frontier 


by Ellen M. Wolfe 


AM CIVILIAN SECRETARY to Vice-Admiral Oscar C. Badger of the 

United States Navy, Commander Eastern Sea Frontier, and I love my 
job. From the time I began to plan a career for myself, I knew I wanted to 
study secretarial work. It seems to me about the nicest, most rewarding 
way for a woman to earn a living. So, when I graduated from St. Lawrence 
Academy in New York City, where I've always lived, I took a year’s business 
training at Grace Institute. This school, backed by the Grace Steamship 
Line, is very helpful in placing its graduates. 

My first job was with the Wilson Publishing Company, which puts out 
library reports, textbooks, and educational films. I was very fortunate in 
being secretary and assistant to the editor of the film department. It was 
part of my job to read the reports published by the companies that made the 


. 
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Ellen Wolfe’s boss, Vice-Admiral Oscar C. Badger, is 
“fourth generation Navy.” He was appointed to Annapolis 


by President Theodore Roosevelt. His command (dark area 


pictures and report on them to the editor, who de- 
cided on what films were to be used and their classi- 
fication—whether they were suited to elementary 
colleges. Then I read a 


description of each film into the dictaphone as the 


schools, high schools, or 


film was shown. These films, intended for use in the 
classroom, range in subject from travel, history, wild 
animals, and lives of famous people in science, ex- 


ploration, and other fields, to art and literature. 


apvicE of Grace Institute, I took the Civil 
Service exam when I graduated. When I had been with 


ON THE 


the Wilson Company three years and a half, I was told 
there was a vacancy in my classification, and I was 
sent as secretary to Rear Admiral Marquart, Com- 
mandant of the Third Naval District. My induction 
into Navy work couldn't have come at a more exciting 
moment. It was January, 1942—just as the United 
States had entered World War Il. WAVES were be- 
ginning to replace men on duty in the Navy offices, 
but the two main secretarial positions, as secretary 
to the admirals in command (the Commander, Eastern 
Sea Frontier and the Commandant Third Naval Dis- 
trict) remained civilian positions. 

Working with the Navy in wartime appealed to me 
as a great adventure and made me feel I was doing 
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of map inset) is the Eastern Sea Frontier but actually 
extends far Far West. 
the big Ship’s Movement Board in New York headquarters. 


Above, officers make changes in 


my part in the war effort. My sister was working for 
the Navy at the time in the same position I now hold. 
We girls came into possession in the course of our work 
of many bits of secret information that, needless to 
say, had to be kept secret. We had to forget we had 
ever heard it. On the personal side, my sister and I] 
were able through Naval channels to keep in closer 
touch with her fiancé, who was serving in the Navy. 
This was a great comfort and saved us the anxiety we 
would have suffered waiting for news in the usual way. 
Last, but not least, of the factors that made me feel 
lucky break 


salary of $1440—much more than I had been getting 


the job was a was the beginning 


in my previous jobs. 
ONE OF THE HIGH spots of the War for me was attend- 
ing the launchings and commissionings of the big ships 
that were to fight so gallantly on all our sea fronts. 
An occasion that will always remain a thrilling memory 
was the commissioning of the aircraft carrier Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 
just as President Truman had finished his address, a 


I stood near Mrs. Roosevelt and, 


formation of planes flew over, making the letters F D R 
in the sky. 

It was my privilege during this period to meet many 
of the big men of our own Navy as well as some of 
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One of the functions of the Eastern Sea Frontier is “Con- 
trol of Navy Hurricane and Weather Central.” Charts on 


the boards here are daily forecast maps in the making. 


; 
those of our allies wh 


thei 


toward the 


visited our offices. and I learned 


that the rank the more gracious their 


Commander Mallett, 
stationed in New 


higher 
secretaries. 


British liaison officer York, was a 


frequent caller. He had a wonderful sense of humor 
jolliest 


ke pt the whole offic S amused wheneve! he came in 


he was one of the men I ever met—and he 
In my opinion there are no finer men to work with 
than Navv officers. Not only 


ing, but also the fact that they have to sacrifice a settled 


is their courtesy unfail 


home life to their careers and have lived in all parts 
of the world and met all kinds of people seems to give 
them a broader sympathy and understanding. I have 
served under three different superiors in the Third 
Naval District—Vice-Admiral Munro 
Admiral Marquart, and Rear Admiral Kelly succeeded 
Vice-Admiral Munro 


followed Rear 


all wonderful to work with 


My PRESENT CHIEF, Admiral Badger, is one of the most 
distinguished officers in the Navy. No one could be 
thoughtful of 


under him. He is the fourth generation of his family 


more considerate and those working 
to choose a Navy career and was appointed to Annapo- 
lis by President Theodore Roosevelt. At the outbreak 
of World War II, he was Chief of Staff to Admiral 
Ernest J. King, the Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. 


(Continued on page 238) 
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A boss as important as Ellen’s rates a Do-Not-Disturb 
light (bulb above the door) when he has visitors. Ellen 
flicks it to on-position as an officer goes in for talk. 


Lyons, 
hand. 


Ellen stands by as the Admiral’s aide, Lt. Cdr. 


deliberates telephone intelligence and memos at 





Bees ¢ 


Ohrbach’s (N.Y., Newark, Los Angeles) combines a gold 
blouse (washable ““Cameglow,” $5) with a red felt 
sugar scoop hat ($9.95), red handbag ($6.98), and toast- 
colored hand-stitched gloves ($2.95). 






Stitching on vamp and bow sets off 
these casuals that boast the comfort of 

a stroller, the dignity of an 

oxford. Heels wonderful for walking. In tan 
and navy calf ($14.95). At Houston and 


N. Y. Delmanette departments. 






The popular clutch bag in a pouchy 
version in calf, also by Dofan ($12.75). 

Madcaps’ toyo cloche looks toward spring ($5.95) 
String gloves by Wear Right are standard 

and seasonless ($2.00). 






















LITTLE ACCESSORIES GO A LONG ¥ BO) 





A real head-hugger is Madecaps’ 
crocheted helmet of imported straw 
braid that stays put on the 

wildest, windiest days ($6.95). All 
colors. At Bonwit-Teller, Philadelphia. 


Extension sole pumps 
with walking heel you’ 
want to keep butter-sm 


navy 


under overshoes this 
winter. In tan and naw 
calf, by Delmanette 
($14.95). At The Fashi 
Houston; Bergdorf- 
Goodman, N. Y. 































Q) 


¥BOLSTER WINTER WARDROBES 


Madeaps’ sweet and 
simple pill-box with tele- 
scope crown and _ shirred 
“bumper” in rayon faille; 
pastel colors ($7.95). At 





Marshall Field’s, Chicago; Wear Right’s petal wrist gloves with 
the May Co., Los Angeles. fine details ($4.00) rest beside a polished- 


ealf box bag by Dofan that opens 
diagonally with a gold clasp (about $22.50, 
at Jordan Marsh, Boston; Stern’s, N. Y.). 








lil prices quoted are approximate. 


Dis 


Madeaps makes a wool roller in all 
colors to frame a pretty face ($8.95). ‘f 


Delmanette’s suede shell with 


| 
; 
| 
. 
‘h 
t 
: 


cut-out vamp and string bow Here it teams with ae es 
ps is well-heeled for dates and by Wear Right ($3.00) and Dofan’s slim Ss 
oul dancing. In black, brown and and shiny clutch bag ($10.95 at Crouch 





smo navy suede ($15.95). At Houston and Fitzgerald, N. Y.). 


is and N.Y. stores. 





nav 


ashi¢ 
' 
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Shepherd’s check rayon taffeta pill-box 

($4.00), wonderful with a hair-do that fluffs into 
bangs; and with it an ascot ($2.95). Both by 
Madeaps. Dofan’s box bag again, this time 

in calf and suede with top handle ($22.50 

at Stern’s, N. Y.). 
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Fusin Find 


Me 


A Dress In An Afternoon 


McCall pattern “Jiffy Jersey” is well-named. A one- 
size pattern that converts to sizes 12 to 16, it can 
be made in two-three hours by smart home-sewers. 


Fabric should be gently 
fed into machine as 
stretching causes puckered 
seams. Body of dress 
(McCall Pattern No. 8246) 
requires few pattern 
‘pieces and minimum of 
seams as it utilizes 


“tube” of wool jersey. 






Facing is stitched to 
lower sleeve edge and 
finished before sleeve is 
set in. MeCall’s suggests 
home sewer adjust 
machine tension to 

14 or 16 stitches per 
inch, use No. 4 needle, 
and 250 or 260 thread. 


pin, it makes a good desk-to-date 


Wool jersey should be pressed 
















on the wrong side with a 
hot iron over steam cloth or 
with a steam iron, always 

moving iron parallel to rib of 
jersey to prevent stretching. 





The push-up sleeve version 
worn unbelted. Alternate 
designs have snug-fitting 

sleeves and brief cap sleeves 
formed by the dropped 

shoulderline of the yoke. 


this bold belt, scarf, and enameled heraldic 


dress. 
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Spiked with high-fashion accessories like ¢ 
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Dictation from Station Manager 
W. C. Swartley means highly spe- 
cialized vocabulary, but Eileen 
O’Sullivan has it well in hand! Her 
former job at WBZ was secretary to 
chief engineer. 


FOO %¢ OOO in a TELEVISION CENTER 


by Frances Avery Faunce 


- Mepieon ALONG WITH Eileen O'Sullivan some 
morning as she enters a supermodern structure 
topped by a tower so tall it scrapes the clouds over 
Boston's Charles River and the Harvard Stadium. 
Three letters in clear relief against the wall identify 
the building: WBZ radio and television center. An 
exciting place to work! 

Eileen is secretary to Mr. W. C. Swartley, manager 
of the station and its allied services that make up the 
Boston affiliate of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. As a “Television Secretary” Eileen must keep 
her work schedule as elastic and fast-moving as the 
dynamic new industry itself. What kind of a day does 
she have from 9:00 to 5:00? Let’s take a leaf from her 
desk calendar and see... . 

8:45. Arrives at studios. Stops to check on latest 
news in WBZ newsroom, where the United Press and 
Associated Press radio news services are located, as 
well as the Western Union sports ticker. Here she 
picks up bulletins for Mr. Swartley’s attention. 

8:50. Opens offices. Puts Mr. Swartley’s desk in 
order. Makes sure that all schedules covering the oper- 
ations of WBZ, WBZA, WBZ-TV, WBZ-FM, WBZA- 
FM, and the international short wave station, WBOS, 
are arranged in desk file for ready reference. After 
doublechecking appointments for the day, Eileen 
places on Mr. Swartley’s desk material that will be 
needed for those appointments. Now she checks her 
own “tickler” file for follow-ups and reminders. 

9:00. Opens and examines mail. Routes to chief 
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engineer, sales managers, and program manager re- 
quests and inquiries that fall into their portfolios. 
Separates remainder into (a) correspondence for Mr. 
Swartley’s immediate attention and (b) correspond- 
ence for which she can compose a routine reply for 
Mr. Swartley’s signature. 

10:00. Takes dictation covering the morning mail. 
Mr. Swartley outlines plans for his out-of-town busi- 
ness meetings and other unscheduled plans for the 
day. 

11:00. Arranges for staff meeting in Conference 
Room—Mr. Swartley conferring with department 
heads and supervisory personnel. 

11:15. Begins to transcribe dictation. 

11:45. Arranges with sales promotion manager for 
meeting with Mr. Swartley to review client presen- 
tation. 

12:15. Lunch time. As always, Eileen advises the 
telephone operator when she leaves the office, so that 
calls will be covered and messages taken. 

1:15. Back from lunch. Checks telephone operator 
for these messages. 

1:30. Opens and examines afternoon mail. Sep- 
arates it into her usual three categories—for routing 
to others, for Mr. Swartley’s attention, and for her 
own routine replies. 

2:00. This is Eileen’s time for writing letters for 
Mr. Swartley’s signature. (Things are a little on the 
quiet side at this time. ) 

2:15. Telephone call from one of the local colleges, 
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asking whether it will be possible for Mr. Swartley to 
speak to a group of students two weeks from tomor- 
row on “Television.” After checking the station man- 
ager’s calendar for free time on that date and learning 
that his schedule is open, Eileen obtains acceptance 
from Mr. Swartley and posts his calendar accordingly. 

2:20. Back to letter writing. 

2:30. Mr. Swartley calls her for dictation prior to 
scheduled 3:30 appointment. 

3:30. Telephone operator advises that Mr. Swart- 
ley’s appointment has arrived—a well-known audience 
research specialist. Eileen goes down to the lobby to 
greet him and ushers him back to Mr. Swartley’s 
office. 

3:35. Transcription time for afternoon dictation. 

4:15. Long-distance telephone call from member 
of Free & Peters, WBZ's national sales representative, 
asking for a hotel reservation in Boston. Eileen drops 
everything to arrange for the necessary accommoda- 
tions. Advises Free & Peters’ staff member immediately 
by teletype. 

4:30. Time for filing accumulated correspondence. 

4:50. Bump Hadley, WBZ's sports commentator, 
comes into the office with baseball star to meet Mr. 
Swartley. After short chat, Eileen notifies publicity 
department that the time is ripe for the prearranged 
publicity picture and puts Mr. Swartley’s desk in 
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The radio-television center where Eileen works is 
this ultramodern building on the Charles River. 


order, straightening correspondence, pens, ete. 

2:00. Arranges correspondence on Mr. Swartley’s 
desk for signing, together with other material such as 
checks, purchase orders, sales orders, and accounting 
reports. 

5:15. Final check on Mr. Swartley’s railroad reser- 
vations for coming trip to Chicago. 

5:25. Collects signed correspondence for mailing 
and distribution, and places all in outgoing mailbox. 

35:30. Scans tomorrow's calendar, inserts follow-ups 
in “tickler” file, and collects correspondence and fold- 
ers for filing. 

5:35 plus. (Eileen is no clock-watcher.) Telephone 
rings—problems regarding tomorrow's special public 
service program. Mr. Swartley asks Eileen to get New 
York on the line and to page program director and 
chief engineer to meet with him. Asks Eileen to stand 
by for staff instructions that will follow. 


E1LEEN’s story of her typical day made me want 
to interrupt with these questions, which she readily 
answered: 
With all the studios and actors and performances, 
doesn't this seem rather like a place of amusement? 
Eileen: Not for the staff. Entertaining on our scale 
means hard work. Almost everything has its strict time 


(Continued on page 238) 


Transcribing is an exacting 
process. Eileen watches the 
chief engineer cut a record 
of a closed circuit speech by 
an executive of the N.B.C, 


Record librarians at WBZ 
must be really “in the 
Eileen says. They 
23.000 
platters 


groove,” 
classify and _ issue 
transcriptions and 


for station use. 
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HE SECRE 


performs as 


IN TELEVISION 


Kathleen Mitchell 


TARY in a television station usually 
many duties in the studio itself as at 


her desk. In both capacities she will be meeting new 
and cryptic terms drawn from such fields as entertain- 
ment, advertising, science, and statistics. One of the 
best ways she can build a TV vocabulary is to read 
such trade papers as Variety, Billboard, Radio and 
Telecasting Daily, and the Telecasting section of 


Broadcasting Magazine. 


The following list includes 


some of the industry's frequently used terms together 


with their corre 


ct shorthand outlines. Learning new 


words and using them correctly can be a fascinating 
game. And, who knows? You may create some your- 


self. 


Nile bg { yy SVE 4 


AM (amplitude modulation) —standard 


method of broadcasting 


affiliates—radio or television stations asso- 
ciated with a network 
agency—organization through which most 


clients buy time on radio and television 


audio (AW-de-o)—the part of the television 
program which you hear 


boom—equipment used to move microphone 


CU (close up)—camera direction for dis- 
tance from subject 


eans—earphones used by operating personnel 
to receive directions from control room 


(KATH-ode) — a_ kind of 
vacuum tube used in television and in testing 
equipment 


cathode-ray 


closed circuit—program viewed by select 
group | such as sponsor and agency ) but not 
sent out generally 


coaxial cable (co-AK-si-al)—wiring which 
carries television signal 
contrast—signal strength of picture, corre- 


sponding to volume in radio 


co-operative—type of program sponsored by 
a different client in each community 


crew—off-camera personnel 
cue—a signal for action, speech, music 


dish—a large disc-shaped object used in re- 
laying the television signal by short wave 
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dissolve—a slow shift from picture on one 
camera to that on another 


dolly—(noun) movable equipment carrying 
camera and, at times, cameraman; ( verb) 
to move camera toward or away from sub 
ject, such as “dolly in,” “dolly out” 


dry run—rehearsal without cameras 


fade—slow appearance or disappearance of 
picture on television screen 


facilities—all visual properties involved in 
program: sets, articles, make-up, etc 


framing—composition of picture on screen 
gimmick—a certain twist or idea in program 


hiatus (hi-AY-tus)—discontinuance of pro- 
gram by advertiser, usually during summer 


ID—identification of station by its call letters 


jeep show—same as closed circuit 


kinescope (KIN-uh-scope)—tube which 
carries the picture; also, film of a program 
enabling stations to schedule it after original 
“live” presentation 


LS (long shot)—camera direction 


live—show presented in person; opposite of 
film program 


monitor—television receiver used in studio 


and control room by cast and crew 
pan—a camera direction 


participating—program which has commer- 
cial messages for several different sponsors 


pilot print—a sample film or audition print, 
or first film issued of a series 


presentation—an outline of a proposed pro- 
gram for a client, station, or network 


programing—planning relationship of all 
programs on station or network's schedule 


properties (or ae articles re- 
quired for presenting a television program 


relay station—transmitter for further sending 
of television signal 


remote—a program ol aeons of a program 
originating outside studio, such as sports 


(Continued on page 240) 
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SPEED BUILDING 








IS THERE ONE Poa 


by A. E. Klein, Ph.D. 


NOMETIMES my pupils ask me, 
“What is the best way to hold 
my pen, Mr. Klein?” I think they 
have the notion that, if they can 
find out how the experts hold their 
pens, they will then be able to 
write more rapidly. Many students 
of the violin reason the same way, 
believing that if they hold their 
bows like Heifetz or Elman they 
will be able to execute intricate 
passages with ease. 

There is no one best way, for 
each violinist holds his bow in his 
own individual manner. Likewise, 
an examination of the hand posi- 
tions used by various expert pen- 
men like Swem, Dupraw, Leslie, 
and Zoubek will reveal four differ- 
ent shorthand positions. 

The pictures here show that Mr. 
Swem tends to hold his pen with 
the knuckle of his thumb slightly 
bent, whereas Mr. Leslie's is rather 
straight. Again, note that the end 
of Mr. Swem’s thumb is on a level 
and directly opposite the tip of his 
index finger; Mr. Dupraw’s thumb 
is high up on the pen and opposite 
the first ridge of his index finger. 
Dupraw, Leslie, and Zoubek have 
the remaining three fingers of their 
hands resting on the notebook; 
Swem has only his little finger 
resting on it. 

But even though the first three 
writers have all their fingers rest- 
ing on the book, you can still see 
a difference among them, for it 
appears that Mr. Dupraw’s and Mr. 
Zoubek’s hands are tilted more to 
the right than Mr. Leslie’s, whose 
palm is more nearly parallel with 
the notebook. Notice also that Mr. 
Swem’s and Mr. Leslie’s pens ap- 
pear to be held more vertically than 
Mr. Dupraw’s and Mr. Zoubek’s, 
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whose pens appear to lie lower in 
their hands. 


Now THAT WE have seen that no 
two expert shorthand writers hold 
their pens in exactly the same fash- 
ion and have noticed wherein they 
differ, let us examine the hand posi- 
tions once more and note in what 
respects they are similar. 

In the first place, you will see 
that not one of these writers pinches 
his pen; that is, they do not hold 
their pens in such a way that their 
thumb and index finger are 
squeezed tightly together, with 
the first joint of the index finger 
pressing inward towards the pen. 
When the pen is held in this 
pinched fashion, it is almost im- 
possible to write well; and the 
writer finds himself growing tired 
very quickly. 

At the start of each semester I 
always find at least half my stu- 
dents pinching their pens; so I tell 
them about a very simple remedy, 
one that Mr. Clyde I. Blanchard, 
who has taught high-speed short- 
hand for years, has always found 
successful. He recommends that 
pen-pinchers wind several inches of 
gauze bandage around their index 
finger. Don’t wind it too tightly— 
just tight enough to make it diffi- 
cult for the finger to bend at the 
knuckle. If you use the gauze in 
this way for about three or four 
weeks, you will find yourself cured. 

We all tend to put extra pressure 
on the pen when the speed of dic- 
tation is beyond us. But, if you 
pinch the pen no matter what the 
speed of dictation, and continue to 
grasp it very tightly even when 
copying from your textbook or from 
the shorthand plates in this maga- 
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zine, then I strongly advise you to 
rid yourself of this pernicious habit 
at once. It will not only tend to 
limit your speed but, what is worse, 
it may sooner or later bring on a 
painful physical condition that may 
permanently cripple your hand. 

There is one other point of simi- 
larity in the pen-holding positions 
of these four writers that I wish to 
call to your attention. Note that the 
tip of the index finger in each in- 
stance is on a line with the edge of 
the barrel. This is not a hard and 
fast rule, however. 


Now tTHat we have observed what 
good penmen do and do not do 
while holding their pens, we are in 
a position to draw some valuable 
conclusions. First and most im- 
portant—you should not pinch your 
pen. Hold it so that your thumb 
and index fingers do not close over 
the pen but are on either side of it, 
with the index finger straight or 
with its knuckle bent outward 
slightly. The pen itself should rest 
on the second finger, with one or 
more of the remaining fingers rest- 
ing lightly on the notebook. This 
will enable you to grasp the pen 
without pinching it and, at the 
same time, aid you in keeping a 
firm but relaxed grip on it, with a 
minimum of pressure. 

The second conclusion we may 
draw is this: since the expert 
writers do not hold their pens in 
exactly the same way, but each 
grasps it in his own individual 
manner, you should hold your pen 
in the way you feel most comfort- 
able. Find a position that will give 
you the greatest freedom and ac- 
curacy of movement with the least 
fatigue and stick to that. 
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ECENTLY, in the course of 
R my visits to schools, I tound 
a pretty good instance of putting 
the cart before the horse. 

1 had suggested ahead of time 
that the seniors submit questions 
in writing if they wanted to, and 
| would discuss them when | vis- 
ited the school. 

Do you know what question was 
asked more often than any other? 
Not one about the first day on the 
job or about choosing an interesting 
field of work. The 1950 classes 
wanted to know, “How do I go 
about asking for a raise?” 

There are four steps in asking for 
a raise. Or, for that matter, in ask- 
ing for a promotion, or a transfer, 
or any other improvement in one’s 
working status. 

The first step takes the longest 
time. Perhaps that is why it is so 
often neglected altogether. It is 
preparation. 

Be prepared to ask. Study your 
opportunities. Do your daily job 
with the future in mind. Over the 
months, over the years, build up 
your assets. By assets, we mean ex- 
pand your knowledge, do your 
present job well, show an interest 
in the firm. Then, when there is an 
opening for advancement, vou will 
be prepared to try for it. 


\s YOU MEET MORE people, you 
will come across many, many cases 
of lost opportunities. Take the case 
of Eleanor. 

Last week Eleanor received her 
20-year pin from the company 
where she works. Twenty vears is 
a long time, but Eleanor’s history 
can be stated briefly. She came 
into the firm when she graduated 
from high school. She was shown 
how to check and enter certain 
items on the stock records. The day 
she received her pin she was 
checking and_ entering 
items on the stock records. 

You could cry over Eleanor’s lost 
opportunities. In the city where 
she lives, evening courses are given 
every winter. Eleanor has never in- 
quired what nights they are held. 

There is a large library, with a 
section well-stocked with business 
books. They must be over by one 
of the walls. because all that 
Eleanor has ever bothered with is 
new fiction titles. 

The firm where she works has a 


certain 
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CAREER CONDUCT 


How to Ask Him 


by Marie L. Carney 


Author of Etiquette in Business 


Asking the boss for a raise takes more than courage 


suggestion box, but Eleanor’s opin- 
ion of what's wrong with the man- 
agement is given verbally in the 
washroom. 


AFTER PREPARATION comes analysis. 
Ask yourself honestly, what is the 
situation? 

Suppose passed by 
when the time came for you to 
receive an automatic salary in- 
crease. Before you go in to see the 
boss, search for the answers to these 
questions: Why was I passed by? 
Have I reached the maximum 
amount that the firm pays for my 
job? Have I a poor attendance 
record? Am I stubborn about doing 
my work the way it pleases me, 
refusing to use new equipment? 

If you can assure yourself that 
your work record won't prompt any 
such blunt questioning from the 
boss himself, you are ready now 
for the third 
planning. 

Plan the arguments you are going 
to give. Perhaps you are filling the 
place of someone who has left, but 
you are not getting her salary. 

It will make a favorable impres- 
sion on the boss if you can tell 
him, “I use my spare time calling 
up customers and writing them 
notes the way Miss Jones used to, 
telling them when new merchan- 
dise is in. I go to extra trouble or- 
dering things in special sizes. | 
stay after work Tuesdays to ac- 
commodate the girls in the big 
insurance building across’ the 
street, who get paid that dav.” If 
youre sure that you are doing a 


you were 


step, constructive 
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good job, marshal your facts so that 
you can make out a good case for 
yourself. 


Tue LAST sTEP is like diving off the 
springboard. You got up there, now 
jump! Ask him. 

As for asking in person or by 
letter, the former method is pref- 
erable. You have the chance to 
make a good impression by your 
neat appearance and sincere man- 
ner; to clear up any questions that 
you may be asked; and, if you are 
denied a raise, to learn why. 

Once seated, you will be ex- 
pected to state the reason for your 
call. This should be done briefly 
and clearly, but in such a way that 
the request is not lacking in gra- 
ciousness. “I came in to speak with 
you about my work, Mr. Smith,” 
or, “I hope you're not too busy, Mr. 
Smith. I should like to speak about 
my salary.” 

Don't count on him for co-opera- 
tion. This is one time when you 
must act as an individual and not a 
member of a “secretary-boss team.” 

He may give you a_ brusque, 
“Well, what about it?” He may just 
sit there, scowling. And there will 
probably be a dozen interruptions. 

Through it all, remain pleasant. 
Your feeling of being treated un- 
fairly may be a good thing to start 
you thinking about getting ahead. 
When you actually present your 
case, however, you will find that a 
calm and confident manner, backed 
up with sound explanations, will 
go farthest to win the day. 

Good luck! 
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EVER WONDERED? 





How to Read 
the 


by Louis A. Leslie 


OME STENOGRAPHERS seem to have trouble 

reading even the clearest shorthand notes; others 
seem to be able to read the wildest scribbles. Every 
stenographer has trouble now and then with an indi- 
vidual outline. What is the secret of reading the 
unreadable? 

One shorthand writer many years ago oversimplified 
the problem by saying that the transcriber needs a 
good imagination. That is partly true, but it takes 
more than a good imagination. A good imagination 
sometimes gets out of control and accounts for the 
ridiculous transcriptions that haunt the businessman 
in his nightmares. 


THE REAL SECRET of reading the unreadable is that 
John Robert Gregg designed the Gregg shorthand 
alphabet to accomplish many different purposes, as 
‘was explained in earlier articles in this series. One of 
the most important of those purposes, from the stand- 
point of the user of shorthand, is that it should be 
readable under almost any circumstances. Many other- 
wise good shorthand systems have failed because they 
need too high a degree of care in writing if the notes 
are to be legible. The Gregg alphabet is so rugged 
that even the most hastily scribbled notes can usually 
be read. 

The principal difference between good notes and 
poor notes is that the good notes can be read or tran- 
scribed quickly; the poor notes take so long to “dig 
out” that the writer cannot reach commercially ac- 
ceptable transcribing speeds. Let us assume, though, 
that usually you write good shorthand notes but that 
now and then, as with the rest of us, your shorthand 
slips. What then? 

In Gregg shorthand it is proportion, the relative 
size of the shorthand characters, that gives legibility. 
If you write notes with the correct proportions, they 
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are self-reading; if not, you'll complain, “I can’t read 
my notes.” 

In a way, youre right. You can’t read your notes; 
but you can decipher them. Suppose that you are 
confronted with these outlines in your notebook: 


i ie tj" 


i ep eS. 


It is not likely that you would ever find quite so 
many illegible outlines in one sentence, but let us 
see what we can do with them, anyway. 


WE start OFF easily enough—I do not like the. But 
what is the e-l-t-icle? Try both sizes of the circle— 
alticle, elticle? No. Try both sizes of the circle with 
both sizes of the next character. Elticle, alticle, erticle, 
article. Of course, it is article. 

What are those last two words? The experienced 
reader knows that only cows moo and that there are 
no cows in this sentence. Therefore, the only English 
word that that outline could possibly represent would 
be new. By this time you would be able to read the 
last word with your eyes closed. M-a-k-s-an—yes, two 
of the letters are out of proportion but what else could 
it possibly be but magazine? 

Right there we see the genius of the inventor in 
planning the alphabet so that if you write the correct 


shape of the letter, the correct size is helpful but un- | 


necessary to correct reading. 

The expert reader will keep so close a watch on the 
context, on the meaning of the sentence that even 
wrong shapes will not throw him off in reading an 
occasional bad outline. Suppose the last word had been 
written so hastily that it looked like 


pe 


which is easily possible if the writer were writing 
far beyond his speed or were writing standing up or 
under other circumstances that make control difficult. 

The transcriber would have in mind “I do not like 
the article in the new ...” and would know that the 
last word must be paper or periodical or review or 
journal or magazine. The good secretary needs only 
the faintest clue to supply—magazine. 


Do NOT MISUNDERSTAND these suggestions. A writer 
who consistently writes poor shorthand notes will 
always be in trouble when transcribing. But the writer 
who writes good notes ordinarily and occasionally has 
a slip of the pen, need not despair of reading the occa- 
sional bad outline. By trying every possibility (as we 
did with the word article) and by keeping the context 
in mind (as we did with magazine ), it is almost always 
possible to read the word correctly. 
The best plan, however, is to write good notes! 
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by Homer Smith 


TS QUITTING TIME. Well, not quite—it’s 4:52) 
and, as the big minute hand inches up to the] 
twelve, you yearn for five o'clock with a real fervor. 
Your hour of liberation is at hand! 
Why do you feel this way? Why do you ache to get! 
away from your desk? Perhaps because you ache—liter- | 
ally. That yearning to be “liberated” makes sense if, 
youre condemned to use an old-fashioned stiff office 
chair. An eight-hour struggle with the kind that 
pushes where you should relax and relaxes where you 
should be supported makes you realize what the fel- 
lows meant when they groaned, “Oh, my achin’ back!” 
A back that is tired from being out of position all 
day automatically makes your shoulder muscles tense | 
and the “leaders” to your neck knot so badly that you| 
think at times you'd pay a week's salary to someone} 
with educated fingers to knead those cricks away and | 
give you a nice neck massage. Late afternoon head- 
aches respond to this kind of massage, too—and for} 
a very good reason. Very often they re part-and-parcel | 
of tired back. 


THERE'S ANOTHER SYMPTOM that isn’t quite as painful 
as these others but is equally obnoxious. We'll call it 
“droopitis.” There's probably a girl who goes down 
with you every night in the elevator who has an acute 
case of “droopitis.” Her shoulders are round, her head 
and neck jut forward in an “old” look, and her back- 
bone and hips form a shape that looks like nothing so 
much as a question mark. 

It’s not a very nice prospect—aching back and round 
shoulders. But is it important enough to make a fuss 
about? It certainly is! Doctors tell us that “poor 
seated posture,” as they term it, can mean any or all of 
these things: restricted breathing, with resulting low- 
ered endurance and vitality; crowded and displaced 
organs, leading to indigestion and faulty elimination; 
restricted heart action, which retards circulation and 
results in both physical and mental fatigue; and faulty 
weight distribution, which tires back muscles un- 
necessarily. 

An impressive and rather frightening list! Fortu- 
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nately, the people who make chairs for business have 
studied the problem seriously in co-operation with 
doctors and have sold a lot of bosses on the importance 
of comfort for their secretaries. 

Their missionary work has not been in vain. The 
chair you use was probably built for the “average” 
secretary. But the rare figure is average. You may be 
shorter, taller, heavier, or lighter; and it seems a little 
unreasonable that something as personal as a chair 
should fit not you but a statistic! 

But, bad as it is, it is a chair. Fifty years ago office 
workers didn't have even that. They did their work 
standing at high desks. Gradually firms found that 
chairs did increase production, but the day of the 
really comfortable posture chair was far off. About 
1912, as a result of combined experiments by manufac- 
turers, medical men, and interested business firms, the 
first posture chair appeared on the American scene. 

Off to a slow start, probably because the first chairs 
added little to the beauty of an office, the adjustable 
office chair, now beautified, is fast taking over the 
seating job in modern offices. It may have been the 
secretaries desire for more comfort that speeded up 
the process, but it was more probably the bosses’ 
realization that better seating encourages better pro- 
duction. 


How MANY ADJUSTMENTS make a posture chair? The 
National Office Management Association, through its 
office standards project with the American Standards 
Association, has tentatively recommended that a chair, 
in order to qualify as a posture chair, must have at 
least three basic adjustments: (1) Seat adjustable in 
height. (2) Back support adjustable vertically. (3) 
Back support adjustable forward and back. 

Each manufacturer provides these adjustments in a 
slightly different fashion. When it comes to adjusting 
the chair to the occupant, however, the end results are 
the same. Here are some pointers for checking the 
adjustments on your chair. 

The seat is at the proper height if your lower legs 
and thighs form a right angle at the knee when your 
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feet are flat on the floor. The front edge of the seat 


NO BIND 


FEET FLAT,c— 
ON FLOOR 


must be back far enough and low enough so that it 
does not cut into your thigh just back of the knee. 
That's where the blood vessels and nerves are that 
lead to your legs, and any pressure there causes dis- 
comfort that leads you to slouch forward or cock your 
feet around the chair base or desk. When the seat is 
at the proper height, the back support should be 
adjusted so that it fits snugly against the small of the 
back. That's where you tire easily. 

Executives, receptionists, interviewers, and others 
who move about frequently, prefer the posture chair 
with a spring tension back support that gives under 
a slight additional pressure. Cushioning is a matter 
of personal preference. The secret is even weight 
distribution and freedom from pressure on the sensi- 
tive tailbone, rather than surface softness alone. 

If you're uncomfortable in your present chair, if 
that compensating slouch is gaining on you, investi- 
gate the advantages of a posture chair. If you have 
trouble convincing the boss on comfort alone, point 
out that your increased efficiency and less stops for 
relaxation will soon pay for a new chair. Who knows? 
He may get one for himself! 
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UST to prove to you that we are 

still filled with the Christmas 
spirit of good will, we're starting 
off 1951 with a Talent Teaser study 
in which we are not going to state 
a rule. Instead, we shall rely on the 
sentences to make the explanations 
so clear that no rule is needed. 

We will consider those brow- 
wrinkling sentences that contain 
clauses introduced by such common 
words as which, that, who, where, 
when, before. You have long known 
that sometimes these clauses are 
set off by commas, but that at other 
times they are not—and you haven't 
been too sure you knew just what 
made the distinction. Take this pair 
of sentences, for example: 

“The billing clerk who extended 
my bill made two serious mistakes.” 

The italicized words in this sen- 
tence indicate exactly who made 
the mistake. It was not this clerk 
or that clerk or the other clerk—it 
was the one clerk involved in your 
bill. Therefore the italicized words 
cannot be omitted without chang- 
ing the meaning of the sentence. 
No hindering commas can separate 
them from clerk. 

This device may help you re- 
member: Necessary? Then No 
commas. 

On the other hand: 

“The new billing clerk, who also 
is said to understand accounting, 
made two errors in extending my 
bill.” 

Try reading that sentence with 
the italicized words omitted. It 
makes perfectly good sense, doesn’t 
it? The italicized words have been 
added to give a further description 
or more information about the new 
billing clerk. The words might 
almost have been enclosed in 
parentheses—in fact, such clauses 
are often referred to as “paren- 
thetical clauses.” 


Now test each of the following 
pairs of sentences in the same way. 
“The wire that was received this 
morning was signed simply ‘Joe.’” 
“Mr. Stafford’s wire, which was 
sent before he had received my let- 
ter, was signed simply ‘Joe.’ ” 

“A young woman always rises 
when an older woman enters the 
room.” 

“Everything seemed to be going 
smoothly, when suddenly Marie 
burst into tears and left the room.” 
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Necessary or 


Unnecessary - Which ? 


by E. Lillian Hutchinson 


Coauthor of The English of Business 


“We require more exact informa- 
tion before we can fill your order.” 

“We advise placing your order 
by March 1, before the Easter rush 
begins, in order to avoid disap- 
pointment.” 


By THIS TIME we are sure you must 
have come to feel the cases where 
a clause is necessary and therefore 
no comma is required. From now 
on, when you see a who, a which, 
a that, a when, a where, a before, 
or some other similar word intro- 
ducing a clause, you will pause the 
split second that you need in order 


to decide whether what follows is 
built into the sentence. 

On the other hand, if the words 
that follow add an explanation or 
a description, that second finger 
has the task of striking the comma 
key—once before the introductory 
word and again after the explana- 
tion, unless that explanation comes 
at the end of the sentence, as it does 
in several of the sentences above. 

Now see how many times this 
type of sentence occurs in the letter 
below, and whether or not the 
typist punctuated as you would 
have done. 





6 Attention Sales Pramotion 


10 I have several 
ll re-plating. 


ra 
wome have a 


1 January 3, 1950 
2 Westover Silver Company 

3 Box # 75 

4 Grand Rapids 8, Michigan 

5S Gentlemen: 


7 I should like some more 
8 products, that was advertized in todays Review, name 
9 your Lightning Liquid Silver Plate. 


peices of 


copper bass. 


intormation 


about one of your 
7 


Silver wear, that require 


Others have basses 





2 of brass, bronze and nicklé-silver. 


13 fine Sheffield plate s only a 
14 other pieces are very badly worn. 
15 When applying the 

16 silver that still shows 

17 Can re-plated article 

18 can they be laquered. Is 

19 

20 tized which elieve is an 8 ounce bottle’ 
21 

22 I1 may purchase this liquid. 

23 


One pitcher which is 
few exposed spots, but 


liquid should one remove all the old 
°? 


be given a brillent 


2S polish and 
the liquid inflanable. 


Do you sell a larger size bottle than the one adver- 
Ib 
Please send me the names of stores in my city, where 


Yours truly, 








(The “Key” to the errors in this “Transcription Talent Teaser” is on page 242.) 
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WHAT EXECUTIVES TELL ME 


by Madeline S. Strony 


Can a boss be frank about his secretary’s faults without offending? 


**B WISH my secretary wouldnt 
nag me!” That was one of the 
pet peeves of the office manager of 
an advertising firm. “For some rea- 
son, she fails to realize the differ- 
ence between checking tactfully to 
see that the boss gets things done 
and this everlasting nagging.” 

A group of us were sitting around 
the luncheon table discussing my 
favorite subject — secretaries. Usu- 
ally we're singing the praises of 
the “Girl Friday,” but this time | 
wanted to know if there were some 
one or two things that these execu- 
tives wished their secretaries would 
not do. They all said they'd give 
me the information if I didn't tell 
their names. After I agreed, they 
surely gave me all I wanted—and 
then some! 


“| THINK it’s all right for a secretary 
to keep both her eyes and ears 
open, but I wish my _ secretary 
wouldn’t break into the conversa- 
tion unless I invite her to,” said 
one of the sales managers present. 
“Often when I’m presenting a good 
sales argument, she barges in with 
her two-cents’ worth.” 

“And that reminds me,” said an- 
other, “I don't like my secretary 
telling my wife all about the busi- 
ness when she _ telephones—even 
down to the amount we deposited 
for the day.” 

Right there I had to say, “How 
about telling your wife not to ask 
your secretary .” But before I 
could finish my sentence, he said, 
“I knew you were going to say that! 
And I think you know the answer. 
When I've tried to point out to my 
secretary that she keep office in- 
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formation to herself, she thinks that 
means everyone but my wife.” 

The director of public relations 
of a publishing house spoke up. “I 
have a top-notch secretary (and, 
believe me, I need one), but she 
does do one thing annoying. She’s 
always straightening my desk when 
1 don’t want it straightened. When 
I leave the room or return from 
lunch, I find things arranged in 
neat stacks; and it takes me a while 
to get going again.” 

“My secretary is a ‘humdinger’ 
in every respect save one,” re- 
marked the vice-president of an- 
other publishing company. “When 
I ring for her the first thing in the 
morning, she always brings her 
notebook and other essentials. She 
does a wonderful job on my letters 
and appointments. But my com- 
plaint is, why does she come in 
empty-handed when I ring at other 
times during the day?” 


I surveYep the faces around the 
table. “Why dont you tell your 
secretaries what you don't like?” | 
asked. “I’m sure they'll be able to 
take your advice in stride. In fact, 
I think they'll appreciate it.” 

They considered my suggestion 
thoughtfully, but two or three de- 
cided that instead of telling the sec- 
retaries outright they would rather 
try “hinting.” 

The vice-president of the pub- 
lishing house told us of something 
that had happened one day while 
he had a visitor. He asked his sec- 
retary to bring in a report as soon 
as possible and, when she appeared, 
he excused himself to his visitor for 
a moment and started giving his 
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secretary a memo relative to the 
report. She had no pad or notebook 
and there wasn't time to go back to 
her office, so she made a dash for 
his memo pad and pulled his pencil 
out of his hand. 

“Now that should have been a 
hint, but the next day she still came 
in at times without a notebook.” 

Again I broke in. “For goodness’ 
sake, if you think the secretaries 
are the only ones that don't take 
hints, you're mistaken. I know a sec- 
retary who has been hinting to her 
employer about chewing on his 
cigar while he dictates—she has to 
ask him to repeat again and again. 
Does he take the hint that the cigar 
muffles his voice? Oh, no; he just 
thinks she’s ‘slipping’ in taking dic- 
tation. How much simpler every- 
thing would be if both secretaries 
and would discuss these 
things tactfully, with no ‘beating 
around the bush!’” 


bosses 


THE EMPLOYERS at the 
table pointed out, however, that 
they were afraid their frankness 
would be misunderstood and the 
secretary might object and quit. | 
pointed out that every good secre- 
tary wants to help the employer 
and that a heart-to-heart talk would 
do wonders. 

Two weeks later I received a 
telephone call from one of the men 
present at the luncheon. “Say, it 
worked!” he exclaimed enthusias- 
tically. “I had that heart-to-heart 
talk with my secretary the next day 
about my pet peeve, and she hasn't 
done it once since—I think we'll get 
along much better now. Thanks a 
million!” 


Most oF 
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. beauty is not a 


PROMOTION &: 


by Elizabeth F. Trumper 


Bryant & Stratton Business Institute 


TOP-NOTCH secretary, 
indispensable to an im- 
portant executive, probably 
has held many “steppingstone 


—SFEMOGRAPHER — jobs” before attaining the 
present one. Is it a_ lucky 

——— break or pull that put her 

PIC CLERK there? What makes the differ- 


ence between superiority and 
mediocrity? 

The difference, of course, 
rests with the individual. If you are content to remain 
in the background unnoticed, and are completely sat- 
isfied with your present job, then promotions are not 
your concern. On the other hand, if you're ambitious 
to better yourself, if you have an urge for achievement, 
are dissatisfied with anything but the best, you will 
perform each “steppingstone job” so successfully that 
you will reach your goal. 

The quality of your work in each job must be excel- 
lent. But you will first be noticed by your daily appear- 
ance—and that is one very easy way to prepare for 
promotion. 

Fortunately for most of us, 
prerequisite; 
many 





but there are 
in which 


ways 

make the 
appearance. 
For example, the proper care of 
your eyes is essential. If you do 
much filing or keep a set of 
books, your eyes may easily be- 
strained. Don't neglect 
getting glasses because you feel 
you aren't the type to wear them. 
The little wrinkles around your eyes and the furrows 
cutting deep into your forehead will be infinitely less 
flattering than a pair of smart specs! There are so many 
different kinds of frames to choose from that you can 
select the right color and shape to suit not only your 
looks but your personality. 

Are you satisfied with your hair style? If you want 
to get “a head,” find a good hair stylist and go reg- 
ularly. Gleaming hair that is brushed faithfully be- 


you can 


most of your 


come 
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tween shampoos will help you to get that promotion. 

If your present job requires lots of sitting, the pro- 
motional job you are aiming for may demand more 
activity, so don't let “stenographer spread” get you! 
Do plenty of exercising; and wear the right foundation 
garments, because then your figure will remain under 
control and will retain its trimness. And watch the 
scales! It is much easier to put on a few unwanted 
pounds than it is to take them off. 


Your postuRE—the way you walk, stand, or sit—is an 
important attribute in work- 

ing for promotion. If 
amble into the office each 
morning, shuffling your feet 


you 





and drooping your shoulders, 
and plop awkwardly on your 
chair, better not 
yourself promotional 


consider 
mate- 
rial. You probably are a clock- 
watcher, putting in a grudg- 
ing eight hours of work, just 
waiting for five o'clock. 

Get out of the rut! Show your interest in your job 
by walking into the office with a brisk step. Throw back 
those shoulders and lift your head high. Gracefulness 
in walking and sitting is easy to acquire and may 
bring a changed mental attitude about your job. 

The color of your hair and complexion should be a 
guide to you in the selection of your most flattering 
shades in dress. Generally, select colors that have 
the same underlying tones as your skin. If your skin 
is fair, the blue-greens or gray-blues will be the most 
becoming; if your skin is creamy, the yellow-greens, 
yellow-reds, and clear blues should be your choice. 

Well-pressed, appropriate office clothes should be 
Standard Operating Procedure, as they say in the 
Army. This matter of preening for promotion can't 
be accomplished by dressing yourself one day in your 
best suit. It means care in each day’s grooming, so 
that when the top executive says to the office manager, 
“I'm going to need another secretary. I’ve noticed the 
excellent appearance of that stenographer in your 
office. She deserves a promotion,” he'll mean you. 
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AST MONTH we started talk- 
ing about typewriting accu- 
racy, and we shook our head about 
typists who had to use battered old 
machines, desks that were too low, 
and so on. The ink on the issue was 
hardly dry when one reader called, 
“Do you mean that getting a new 
machine or adjustable typing desk 
or posture chairs will really help 
accuracy? 

“Goodness!” we laughed. “How 
do you suppose the firms that make 
those things stay in business? Of 
course those things help!” 

They do, too; but note: They 
don't do it instantly. If you are ac- 
customed to a low typewriter, you ll 
be uncomfortable the first week you 
use a machine that is at the correct 
height—but what a 
thereafter! 

If youre not used to a posture 
chair, the springy back will “both- 
er” you until you have learned how 
to relax against it and let it support 
your weight. 

As to new typewriters, your old 
traded-in model will be sorely 
missed for a day or two, while you 
and the new machine get ac- 
quainted. But once youre ac- 
quainted youll make jokes about 
the “old derelict” you 
used. 


difference 


formerly 


No one can type well on dere- 
licts. On the other hand, you can’t 
blame everything on your equip- 
ment, either! 


RutH aways did that—blamed her 
mistakes on the machine. We “fit- 
ted” her tools to her: shiny machine 
at the right height, posture chair 
properly adjusted, copyholder just 
so. But she still made mistakes! 

We found that the trouble was 
the girl beside her, Smitty, who was 
a good 10-wam faster than any- 
one else in the office. 

Ruth was a racer. She raced all 
day long, not deliberately, but 
simply because Smitty's clicking 
along was a constant challenge to 
her. 

To solve the problem, we put 
Ruth next to someone who did an 
entirely different kind of typing, so 
that there would be no competition, 
no racing. 

To type accurately hour after 
hour, you must type 5 to 10 wam 
under your peak skill; and you can’t 
do that if you're racing someone 


all day. 
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Some more ways Ue imprve 


the Accuracy of your Typing 


by Alan C. Lloyd 


I ONCE ASKED Eddie if he could ac- 
count for his high degree of accu- 
racy. “I never stopped to think 
about it,” he said vaguely; “I don't 
expect to make errors.” 

He hit the nail on the head: He 
didn’t expect to make errorz. Jean, 
one of our sorriest typists, made 
errors because she expected to 
make them—“I’ve two more lines 
to get on the bottom of the page; 
so watch me make an error—yup, 
there ‘tis.” 


GERTRUDE'S WAS a strange case. She 
typed very, very smoothly, with less 
hand motion than anyone I've ever 
seen other than a champion per- 
former on an electric. No bounce at 
all. 

When she was a student, she had 
seen a demonstrator type with little 
water cups fastened to her wrists. 
“At that time,” said Trudy, “I was 
making many mistakes; and when I 
slowed down and tried to type 
smoothly like that, my accuracy im- 
proved.” 

What had helped her, as a learn- 
er, was not holding the hands quiet 
but simply slowing down a bit and 
trying to type rhythmically. No one 
can type very long with no arm or 
wrist motion—it’s too much of a 
strain on the muscles, and tired 
muscles lead to errors. 

Ruth, whom we mentioned be- 
fore, had a similar problem. She 
had been taught to hug the key- 
board and eliminate all “bounce” of 
the hands and wrists. A typist can 
do that for one minute or five min- 
utes, but not for hours on end. Hug- 
ging the keyboard strains the 
muscles, puts an unfair burden on 
the fingers (unless you have an 
electric typewriter). 
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Nine times out of ten, the typist 
who seeks to find out what makes 
him tired will learn what he is 
doing that causes mistakes. 


ONE OF THE “hardest” cases I ever 
saw was that of Marylen. No one 
could possibly have tried harder. To 
watch Marylen was to develop the 
jitters, so tense with effort was she. 
Despite her efforts, though, her 
work was very inaccurate. Why? 
What to do? 

She always reminded me of stu- 
dents in my typing class who 
started a “drive” for accuracy—and 
made more errors than ever. 

Ask Marylen why she was strain- 
ing at this or that and she had a 
reply: “Why am I typing in 1-2-3 
rhythm today? Why, to make sure 
that I don’t make errors by slighting 
some letters.” 

“Why am I sitting so very erect? 
Why, to make sure I do not make 
errors by slumping.” 

“Why am I throwing the carriage 
so sharply? Why, to make sure I 
don’t have any left-hand margin 
irregularities.” 

Marylen, in other words, was so 
error conscious that she fought her 
typewriter all the time. The ma- 
chine was not her friend, but her 
foe. It was a treacherous contriv- 
ance that she would overcome. She 
was 100 per cent negative. 

We talked to Marylen like a 
Dutch uncle. “You've got to stop 
trying to avoid errors,” we ended 
emphatically, “and start trying to 
write correctly!” 

There’s a difference, although it’s 
difficult to explain. To illustrate the 
point—it is better to learn the cor- 


(Continued on page 242) 
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by Charles Lee Swem 


Official Stenographer 
New York Supreme Court 


VERY REPORTER has experi- 

enced certain days when pen 
and paper do not get along to- 
gether; when the effort required to 
push the pen across the paper is so 
burdensome that he is convinced 
something is wrong. 

Usually the blame is laid on the 
pen, that crotchety instrument. If 
it isn't the pen, the paper comes in 
for censure. Actually, however, pen 
and paper are only secondarily at 
fault. The real mischief-maker is 
Mother Nature herself. 


ON ALMOsT any August day in the 
Temperate Zone, paper reacts to 
humidity exactly as cotton, linen, 
silk. The high moisture content of 
the air is absorbed by the paper. 
The hard, glossy coating of the 
paper is penetrated; so, instead of 
having a smooth, hard surface to 
skim over, the pen frequently bogs 
down in a miniature swamp. 

The same slow-down can happen 
in any damp period of the year. Re- 
sult: less shorthand speed, poor- 
er outlines; ruffled tempers—that is, 
if you don’t know what to do. 

Reporters, as a rule, take these 
“bad” days in stride, knowing they 
must work harder and save their 
ruffed tempers. They face the 
cause realistically and don’t fuss 
about it. After all—there’s not much 
use crying over wet paper! 

It may just happen that, on one 
of these occasions, the shorthand 
writer faces a stiff assignment: re- 
porting an involved conference, for 
instance, or competing in a contest 
or exam. 


CONFERENCE REPORTER 





Paper and Powder 


Sometimes a championship may depend 
on a little thing like talcum 


In such a case, he will discover 
that there is some method to my 
madness in calling this article 
“Paper and Powder.” 


For sOME YEARS my hobby was 
competing in championship short- 
hand contests, and it seemed an 
unkind fate had decreed that these 
were always to be held in the nice 
cool month of August! 

One year we would go to Buffalo, 
New York; another year to Omaha, 
Nebraska; or perhaps to San An- 
tonio, Texas. But it was always my 
luck to arrive at the town’s Union 
Station the week a new heat rec- 
ord was being broken. 

My notebook in this kind of 
weather was saturated with mois- 
ture; there was an added drag to 
my pen and a tendency for the 
point to “dig in” and pick up por- 
tions of the damp paper. You 
readers in New Orleans and San 
Francisco and other “wet” cities 
will know what I mean. 

One summer, just before leaving 
for the contest, I began to concen- 
trate on the problem very seriously. 
After studying cause and effect, I 
hit upon what for me was to be 
the perfect solution. If you don’t 
mind taking a tip from an old-timer, 
I'd like you to try it. 


OPEN YOUR NOTEBOOK to that por- 
tion you expect to use in the exam 
or contest and sprinkle a little tal- 
cum on each page. Surprised? Well, 
it does seem like a weird idea, but 
I want you to try it just the same. 
And the quality doesn't matter. I’ve 


never tried Helena Rubenstein’s 
“Night Zephyrs” or Elizabeth 
Arden’s “Kiss Me Again” talcum 
powders. But they probably work 
just as well as the kind I get at 
Woolworth's. 

Now, after a good sprinkling on 
each page, spread the talcum over 
the surface with your bare hand 
and blow off the residue. (Don't 
stand too close to a fellow-contes- 
tant for this latter operation; you'll 
be accused of sabotage. ) 

Result, you now have notebook 
pages in which all the moisture has 
been either absorbed or vitiated. 
Now watch your pen glide smooth- 
ly and easily. You may treat as 
many pages as you desire—it takes 
only two or three seconds for each 
page. 

If you have completely rubbed 
off all the surplus talcum you won't 
have to worry about it affecting the 
pen point or the flow of ink. Just 
enough of the film will be im- 
bedded in the coating of paper to 
give a hard, velvety writing surface. 


No Matter what little tricks you 
use to “beat the heat,” you'll want 
to start with the best writing paper 
you can get. A hard bond, slightly 
“shiny” writing stock (such as 
found in Gregg Spiral notebooks) 
is ideal for fast writing. A com- 
pressed, calendared surface resists 
ordinary attacks of moisture so that 
the pen will not “kick up” the paper 
even under heavy pressure. 

“Keep your powder dry” has al- 
ways been a good American motto. 
We add, “—and your paper.” 
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REFERENCE CHART OF FREQUENT WORDS 


IN GG SIMPLIFIED 


words other than brief forms 





The most-frequently used business 
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(Copyright, 1950, by the Gregg Publishing Company) 
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Selected by Julius 
Nelson, director of 
the’ International 
Artistic Typing Con. 
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Creator of this attractive monogram-on-shield alphabet design is Patricia 
x ae : : “ T 
xxt | KS, Reger, a student at John Carroll High School in Birmingham, Alabama. she 
rs The design won for Patricia high honors in the 1950 artistic typewriting we 
3 a vi contest sponsored by the well-known artypist, Julius Nelson. The task of - 
Ps tok ' typing so many shields would alone have made less enthusiastic artypists Th 
7 a d blanch, but Patricia not.only got them to match perfectly but was able} eat 
a a to confine each character within its shield. The design is made with} to 
— small x's brought close together by the use of half-spacing} so 
S st y I 
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‘| The Achievement That 


by Florence Elaine Ulrich 


Director, Gregg Awards 


ACK AND MARY were build- 

ing a career in business and 
consulted their respective teachers 
on how to proceed. 

“You have a_ textbook, pencil, 
and notebook, and that will do,” 
Marys teacher told her before re- 
turning to her class discussion. 

But Jack’s teacher said: “Choos- 
ing the proper pens and pencils, 
paper, and other equipment is of 
first importance. You know that 
the angler tests the strength of his 
rod; the carpenter flexes the saw 
and tests its edge before he buys it. 
Your business tools are inexpensive, 
so you can afford to buy the best. 
Select good pens, pencils, and note- 
books.” 

He then gave Jack a list of the 
materials he should have. “And, 
by the way, Jack,” the teacher con- 
tinued as Jack was about to leave, 
“don't forget your plan.” 

And he handed Jack an attractive 
blue book, titled Achievement Rec- 
ord Album. Below the title was a 
slot in which, Jack saw, his name 
would appear. In the lower right- 
hand corner of the album cover was 
written, Certificates Awarded by 
the Gregg Awards Department for 
accomplishment in bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and shorthand. 

Jack opened the album and dis- 
covered that there was a place in 
it for all the certificates available 
in shorthand, typing, transcription, 
and bookkeeping. In the inside 
front cover were enumerated some 
of these awards he could earn and 
information about the book. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES of certificates 
shown here is a record of your 
achievement and satisfactory train- 
ing in shorthand and typewriting. 
The O.G. A. Membership Certifi- 
cate will probably be the first one 
to go into your book and should be 
so inserted on the first black leaf 
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that your name shows through the 
Insert other 
certificates in the album as they are 
earned. Your stenographic record 
will then show that you hold the 
following credentials: 


cutout on the cover. 


In GREGG SHORTHAND 
Date Earned 
O.G.A. Award - 
Complete Theory - - 
60-word Shorthand _- 
80-word Shorthand : 
100-word Shorthand — 


In TYPEWRITING 


Junior O.A.T. Award 
Senior O.A.T Award 
C.T.—words a minute - 
C.T.—words a minut 
C.T.—words a minute - 


In TRANSCRIPTION 


Junior Trans. Award 
Senior Trans. Award _ 


Superior Trans. Aw ard 


In BOOKKEEPING 


Aw ard 
Award 
Award 


Junior O.B E 
Senior O.B.E 
Superior O.B.E 


It is easy to build a career in busi- 
ness if you have a plan to guide 
your training—a standard of per- 
formance with which to measure 
your week by 
week and month by month. 

Such a program is offered to you 
by this Department. Whether you 
aspire to be a stenographer, typist, 
shorthand reporter, typing demon- 
strator, business teacher, or private 
secretary, the achievement record 
program, signified by our certifi- 
cates and pins, will make your work 
more interesting and productive of 
better results. 

You will do much better work if 
you relax. Write lightly and smooth- 
ly. Get as much of the dictation as 


accomplishment 
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Built 


you can, then, after the dictation is 
over, analyze your notes! 

Do you make a good differenti- 
ation in the sizes of circles and 
strokes? Do you make the curves 
and blends correctly? Do you prac- 
tice the unfamiliar outlines you en- 
counter in dictation, so that the 
next time you can write them 
easily? 

Your teacher or supervisor can 
provide remedial practice, but you 
must do the work. If you are the 
kind of person who likes to do a 
good job of training, you will make 
every effort to improve your short- 
hand style before and after every 
dictation and transcription period. 


PERHAPS A LACK Of sufficient speed 
in typing slows up your transcrip- 
tion. How often did you type the 
C. T. Test last month? Did you set 
a speed goal for each practice 
period? 

If you become discouraged when 
typing the C. T. Test, try typing 
only one phrase or sentence of the 
test until you have attained the de 
sired speed on it. Continue the 
typing until you have established 
an even higher speed on it! Having 
recovered your confidence, take the 
C. T. Test again. The results should 
show improvement. 

There are no better morale boost- 
ers than the certificates and pins 
available. Each award testifies to 
the progress you are making in 
building your career and certifies 
to the strength of the 
structure. Every certificate and pin 
urges you on to greater effort and 
skill. When you have earned them 
all for your Achievement Record 
Album, you will want to show them 
with assurance and pride to you 
parents, your friends, 
pective employers. 

Happy New Year! 
earnings! 
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January Competent Typist Test 








(To compute speed, note the number indicated at the end of the last line you copied completely and add 1 for each additional 5 strokes typed. To get gross 
speed, divide total by number of minutes; or, to get net speed, subtract 10 for each error before dividing by number of minutes.) } 
W ords W ords 


Too few people live with zest or real en- 
joyment. They are regretting the errors 
of yesterday or worrying about the prob- 
lems of tomorrow. Or they are tired and 
nervous, so they are incapable of getting 
any enjoyment out of the present moment. 
But the only moment you have to live is 
this one. 

Everyone has the same allotment of time 
in a day. By a little planning, you can 
learn how to get the most out of that period 
of time without becoming exhausted or 
confused by trying to do too much in too 
little time. 

To get real pleasure out of the day, set 
your alarm clock ahead ten minutes. This 
extra time will do you more good than the 
extra sleep. 
stretching and doing a few mild exercises. 

Do not jump quickly out of bed. That 
is like trying to start a car in high gear, 
throwing a strain on your heart. Remem- 
ber that you have given yourself a few 


Use some of this time in 


minutes of extra time, so do not rush. 
What you eat for breakfast is less im- 


‘ portant than how you eat it. Food that 


you enjoy and eat without hurry will do 
you more good than the food that you bolt. 
The speed with which you eat sets the 
relaxing tempo for the day and creates the 
frame of mind in which you face your work 
or problems. 

Being punctual is relaxing, too. If you 


are always racing to catch up with your 2 


schedule, you are in a constant state of 


tension. The knowledge that you are on 27 


time gives you a feeling of calm security. 
Being rushed is not a virtue. It is merely 
a sign of bad management. The art of 
living consists not in stuffing the day as 


Adapted from the condensation of one chapter printed in The Reader’s Digest, from “The New Way to Relax,” by Karin 


s 
16 
24 
32 
41 
49 


293 
301 
310 


full as possible but in getting through that 
day with a sense of achievement and en- 
joyment without getting too tired. 

Plan for something during the day that 
will give you pleasure, something to which 


you will look forward. Every day should 35: 
have some pleasure, whether it is small or 367 


large. To deny yourself some enjoyment 


because you are too busy is to miss the 383 
whole point of living. Relax as you go 3 


along during the day. Watch to see 
whether you are growing tense. If so, let 
go. This does not consume time, it saves 
time. You will end your day rested instead 
of being tired and depressed. 

As you ride to and from work or school, 
however noisy or crowded your surround- 
ings may be, close your eyes to rest them 
and allow yourself that time for silence 
and thought. 
period of time during the day is an impor- 


To be silent for a short 


tant way to save your strength. Talking 
requires far more breath and energy than 
most people realize. People who spend 


hours talking over the telephone are seldom : 


conscious of the strain it causes them. The 


people who accomplish the most are those 528 


who know how to be silent. 


Allow a few minutes of complete rest | 
before you eat your evening meal. Lie 5 
down if you can, let yourself go, and breathe 558 


deeply. Before you get up, stretch as you 


did in the morning. You will feel refreshed ; 


and ready for a pleasant evening. 

Life is an adventure, and you will get 
out of your twenty-four hours pretty much 
what you put into them. It depends on 
you whether they will be rewarding or a 
burden. 


(If necessary, repeat from the beginning to complete a ten-minute test.) 


Roon, published by Greystone Press, 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. Price: $2.98. 
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| Transcribing Speed Practice 




















Sross : 
(The material below is the same as the C.T. Test across the page, and it is provided so that you can test and compare your speeds of typing from print 
and from shorthand. Compute your rete on this word-counted material in the same way you do when typing the C.T.) 
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Shorthand Test 


Instructions 


Copy the tests here in your best style 
of shorthand, trying to make your notes 
look as nearly as possible like our expert 
penman’s notes alongside. The tests may 
be written in one or in two columns, on 
your regular notebook paper or on any 
other stationery that will allow you to do 
your best work. Ruled paper helps keep 
your writing uniform. 

The Junior Test is offered to enable the 
writer to see whether he is practicing cor. 
rectly. It may be taken as soon as the 
copy can be written creditably. The Mem- 
bership Test is offered for those who 
feel that they have developed a_ good. 
practical style of penmanship that will 
assure accurate transcripts on the job. 
Acceptable specimens entitle the writer to 
membership in the Order of Gregg Art- 
ists (O.G.A.). 

Test papers are judged on (1) the 
smoothness and fluency of the notes; (2) 
the formation of the characters as to prop- 
er curve, slant. and joining; and (3) the 
correctness of proportions maintained 
throughout the specimen submitted. A 
“Key to the Marking of 0.G.A. Tests” is 
returned with any failing papers. which 
gives detailed criticism of the faults of 
style noted by the examiner. 


Style Studies 


A few words are selected each month 
from the Membership Test copy on which 
you may find preliminary practice help- 
ful. (Junior candidates may practice these 
forms with profit.) Writing over and over 
the printed outline for any word that you 
cannot execute easily (use a dry pen 
point) will give you the “feel” of the 
correct form; and writing an outline of 
your own over several times, one on top 
of the other, will show you whether you 
have developed good control. Note that 
there is practically no deviation in our 
expert’s “rewritten” forms that begin the 
lines of Style Studies in the middle of the 
page. You can test your own writing of 
the basic forms by placing the Corrective 
Slide over your notes. 





A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 
mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards are 
25¢ each. 
and pin should remit 35¢ to Gregg Awards 


Dept., 330 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 


Applicants for both certificate 
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Typewriting Test 
Instructions 


The Junior Test is a one-page plain 
copy test, for which typists are eligible 
as soon as they are able to copy the ma- 
terial without errors. Unless specifically 
the may 
either single or double space in typing 


instructed here, candidate use 
these tests, whichever will give the better 
the being typed. 
Headings are to be centered. 

Since the purpose of the O.A.T. is to 
ocus attention early on professional typ- 


arrangement to copy 


ing standards, all work should be done 
with a good ribbon and should show an 
even touch and clear, clean typing. well 
arranged as to margin, centering, and 
alignment. 

Erasures or typographical errors will 
disqualify a test, but all 


practiced as often as necessary to secure 


tests may be 
the desired result up to the day of re- 


ceiving the next month’s material. 


Senior Test 


Typists must have qualified at 40 words 
a minute to be eligible for the Senior 
Test, although the test itself does not have 
to be typed at that rate because it involves 
problems of arrangement or production. 

For this month’s Senior Test, type an 
original and a_ carbon of Letter 
1 to each of three persons in as many 
different state capitals, supplying names 
and addresses yourself. Duplicate the 
operation to the same persons for Letter 
2, dating it 30 days later than Letter 1. 
Address the six envelopes or pieces of 


copy 


paper cut to some standard envelope size. 
On the carbon copy of one of the No. 1 
letters and one of the No. 2 letters, type 
the letter the notation: “Letter 
sent to:” and list the names 
addresses of the other two persons to 
whom this letter was typed. In the upper 
left-hand corner type your name, your 
school name, and the total time (in 
minutes) it took you to complete the 
task. Your teacher will submit 
these annotated carbons to us with your 
application for the certificate and/or pin. 


below 


also and 


entire 





All clubs of test papers should be ac- 
companied by a typewritten list of names 
to expedite checking and assure accuracy 
in making out certificates. January copy 
is good as membership tests for O.A.T., 
C.T., and O.G.A. 
February, 1951, issue. 
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Junior O. A. T. Test 


(See instructions, column 1) 


ON THE TRAINING OF CHIL- 
DREN si we are to worship 
the gods, to honor our parents, to rev- 
erence our elders, to be subject to 
the laws, to obey our governors, to 
love our friends .. . to be affectionate 
to our children, and not to treat our 
servants insolently; and (greatest 
lesson of all) not to be overjoyed 
in prosperity nor too much dejected 
in adversity; not to be dissolute in 
our pleasures, nor in our anger to be 
carried away with brutish rage and 
fury. 

“These I count the principal ad- 
vantages we gain from philosophy. 
For to use prosperity generously is 
the part of a man; to manage it so as 
to reduce envy, of a well-governed 
man; to master our pleasures by 
reason is the property of wise men; 


and to moderate anger is the attain- 
ment only of extraordinary men. 
“But those of all men I count most 
complete, who know how to mix and 
temper the management of civil af- 
fairs with philosophy; seeing they are 
thereby masters of two of the great- 
est good things that are—a life of 
public usefulness as statesmen, and a 
life of tranquillity as students of 
philosophy. For, whereas there are 
three kinds of lives—the life of ac- 
tion, the life of contemplation, and 
the life of pleasure—the man who is 
a slave to pleasure is brutish and 
mean-spirited; he that spends his 
time in contemplation without action 
is an unprofitable man; and he that 
lives in action and is destitute of 
philosophy is an uncouth man and 
commits many absurdities " 


Adapted from Plutarch (50 A.D. to 120 A.D.) 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


(See instructions, column 1) 


LETTER 1. 


Dear Mr. (Miss or Mrs.): Most of our customers pay their 


bills promptly after receiving their monthly statements. Until November 
of last year you, too, kept your account in good condition. 


We enclose a duplicate of our 


November 30 


statement because we 


feel sure something must have happened to the original—or perhaps you have 


overlooked it in this holiday season. 


Won’t you please write a check for the $45.79 balance and return it in the 
enclosed self-addressed envelope, which needs no postage? Yours very truly, 


STRONG, MORAN & DUNCAN 


LETTER 2. 


Dear Mr. (Miss or Mrs.): We wrote you a month ago about 


your unpaid balance of $45.79 for purchases made November 3. Thus far, we 


have not heard from you. 


You will agree that we have been very lenient with you, especially in the 
absence of any word from you. The business policy of such firms as ours in 
this area is to expect accounts to be settled within 30 days; to place them in 
the hands of a collection agency after 90 days. The latter limit is hard on us. 


Frankly, we would prefer that you pay the full amount, but a substantial 
check and an explanation would help to restore your credit standing with us. 
Yours sincerely, STRONG, MORAN & DUNCAN 


January, 1951 
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9:00 TO 5:00 IN A RADIO-TELEVISION CENTER 


(Concluded from page 212) 





limit. Here in the offices we know that radio and tele- 
vision programs operate on a split-second time sched- 
ule, and this quickens our pace. After all, although 
this seems like a glamorous business to the outsider, 
it is strictly real business for those involved. 

Do you have time to see much of the other secre- 
taries in the building? 

Eileen: [ usually eat lunch in the employees’ lounge 
with the other secretaries. They are a wonderful group 
to work with—ready to co-operate and to give me as- 
sistance whenever I need it—proofreading a contract, 
lining up nonscheduled meetings, or expediting the 
issuance of a monthly report. This helps me keep up 
with routine work and indirectly makes the station 
managers day go more smoothly. 

How do you keep fit for this demanding job, Eileen? 
Are you interested in any sport? 

Eileen: Yes. 


skating are my favorites. 


Horseback riding, swimming, and 


What are your other special outside interests? Do 
they tie in with your work? 

Eileen: My music does. I've studied piano for seven 
vears. I collect not only piano pieces for my own 
playing but piano recordings. And I love fashion. 
I've studied modeling and occasionally take part in 
fashion shows. On the side, I find it amusing to re- 
model old hats. 

But, speaking again of work here, I notice that you 
mention sorting your correspondence into three cat- 
egories. Do you have charge of other classes of mail? 

Eileen: Mr. Swartley depends on me to scan the 
trade magazines as they come in. I mark for his atten- 
tion information on network operations and personnel 
changes in radio and TV around the country. 

Do you enjoy transcribing dictation, Eileen? 

Eileen: Yes, the variety of our correspondence is 
always interesting. I find it especially intriguing to 
watch the teletype correspondence between the sta- 
tions and the network—for example, advising of the 
acceptance or rejection of new program offerings, both 
commercial and sustaining. 


EILEEN IS CALLED ON to use her skill as a hostess 
by assisting with the planning of “special” luncheons 
for agencies, clients, and WBZ personnel. Often she 
arranges and orders in-conference luncheons, when 
meetings run through the lunch period and into the 
afternoon. She escorts Mr. Swartleys guests and 
friends of WBZ through the radio and television cen- 
ter, including the comfortable observation rooms, 
where they can watch action in the studios. 

Less glamorous, but important, are such duties as 
taking notes at long conferences and then distributing 
the transcription of her notes; or tvping Union-Man- 
agement negotiated contracts. Exacting and varied 
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duties find Eileen’s judgment and initiative a match 
for them. 

“I might say,” Eileen added as I was leaving her 
spacious office, “that I prepare personal checks for 
Mr. Swartley’s signature and make entries in his per- 
sonal book pertinent to taxes, insurance, and so forth.” 
That, you may be sure, is an assignment that saves 
time for her emplover and represents a vote of confi 
dence to the secretary. 





Most Secrerartes are ready to “close up shop” at | 
night--to forget everything about work. But in the 
evening Eileen can be seen with friends, listening to 
radio or FM, or watching television on what she calls 
“my station. 

' 
[Next month Miss Faunce reports her day with a young | 


man who is secretary to a railroad executive. ] 





SECRETARY TO AN ADMIRAL 


(Continued from page 205) 





t 
Atlantic Fleet, and as such shared the responsibility 
for the 1500 ships of the Atlantic Fleet during the 
period of some of the fiercest fighting in the Atlantic. 
Later he became Commanding Officer of the “USS 
North Carolina,” then our newest battleship. His 
Pacific duty was as Commander of a Force of cruisers 
and destroyers that led in the attack on Iwo Jima and] 
later on Japan. He has medals and decorations dating 
from the Mexican Campaign in 1914, when he received 
the Medal of Honor for “conspicuous conduct in battle” 
(he was only twenty-four years old at that time 
through World War I and including two Legion of 





Merit citations from the last War. He is an expert on] 
Far Eastern matters. { 

I take care of Admiral Badger’s social as well as‘ 
official correspondence. But many little duties that 
ordinarily fall to the lot of a secretary—shopping for 
birthday and anniversary gifts, ordering theater tickets, 
and attending to travel schedules—are, in the case ol 
an admiral, taken care of by one of his aides. 


In 1946 I Lerr tHE Navy to take a job with the Inter 
national Business Machines Corporation. This was an 
entirely different line of work, but I enjoyed it. M) 





boss was manager of the real-estate department. He 
traveled all over the country picking out sites for new 
branch plants and having blueprints made for the} 
builders. I guess every woman loves building plans 
and I reveled in those blueprints. But, at the end of a 
year and a half, I gave up my job. I have two little 
boys, Joey, eight, and Richard, seven. It seemed a good 
idea to be at home with them for a while. | 

But in November, 1949, I had a chance to return te 
the Navy and decided, with both children in school 
and my mother to look after them during the day, to 
take up my secretarial career again. My husband i 
administrative assistant in the planning office of the 
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Third Naval District, which is in the same building 


where I work (90 Church Street ) 
forth together, have a common interest in our jobs, 
Our week 
ends and vacations are devoted to our family and 


. We go back and 
and most of our friends are Navy people. 


home. My husband would like to have one of our 
sons in the Navy, but just now theyre both more in- 
terested in roller skating and baseball. 

[ was glad to get back to Navy work once more. 
Lite seems to follow a special rhythm in a Navy office. 
There are hours of quiet routine work when you get 
letters typed and odds and ends cleared up. Then 
right on top of this quiet come hours of hectic activity 
when everybody is on his toes and that great Navy 
drink, coffee, is constantly on tap. Everything has been 
speeded up since the outbreak of the Korean Incident. 

There is one thing I would like to urge on girls 
entering the secretarial field, because it has proved 


such an advantage to me. Unless you have your mind 


made up to enter some special field of stenography, 


such as legal or medical work, take the Civil Service 


examination. It isn’t really difficult. You can take the 
junior test first and try to improve your rating as you 


attain more speed. It's a wonderful advantage for a 
! 


girl earning her own way to have all the benefits: of 


Civil Service—steady emplovment. regular pay raises, 
plo} pa) 


sick leave, and retirement benefits. 
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° 
“Lagniappe” 
by Jessie Lu Holm 

RE YOU ACQUAINTED with “Lagniappe’? Have 
you ever received it? Have you ever given it to 
any one? “Lagniappe” is a Creole word from Louis- 
iana. It is the combination of the French article la and 

the Spanish noun napa, meaning “tip.” 

This tip, “lagniappe,” however, is quite different 
from the well-known European importation that we 
are supposed to hand to beauty operators, porters, 
waiters, or any one of the numerous persons who, pre- 
sumably, give service to the rest of us working people. 
Lagniappe is a small gratuity, a little extra or addi- 
tional quantity given by the tradesmen or merchant 
to the customer—a few additional apples or potatoes 
beyond the bushel measure; an extra scoop of sugar; 
thirteen articles for twelve, our “baker’s dozen.” 

Formerly, this custom of expecting—and often re- 
ceiving—more than one paid for, prevailed throughout 
our country; even today, in the less sophisticated 
places, it is not unusual for the customer to ask that 
an extra pair of shoestrings be “thrown in” with the 
shoes he has bought. While this giving of material 
lagniappe may soon be a tradition rather than a cus- 
tom, the idea is so friendly and typically American 
that it is to be hoped that it never becomes obsolete. 
We hope even more, however, that the giving of in- 
tangible lagniappe will continue as long as our country 
exists 


EVERYONE ENJOYS trading at the store or shop where 

the management and the employees seem to enjoy 

giving extra service as well as courteous attention to 

requests. The telephone voice with a smile; the addi- 

tional help given by the receptionist; the extra service 

of the taxi driver who opens the door for his passenge1 
all these are instances of intangible lagniappe. 

Employer-employee relationships can be smoothed 
by lagniappe. The employer or supervisor who gives 
an occasional smile, a word of commendation for a 
job well done, a verbal “pat on the back” for outstand- 
ing co-operation, can be assured of the unceasing 
loyalty of the worth-while employees, who often get 
more pleasure from this “extra” than trom the salary 
check they earn. . 

Employees can help their employer or immediate 
supervisor (some employees work for such large com- 
panies that they seldom, if ever, see the “Big Boss” 
by making his work less difficult. Supervisors are 
human and have problems of their own, you know. 
If the employees work cheerfully and sometimes do 
an extra bit not listed on their schedule, it does much 
to lessen tension and add to smoothness of perform 
ance. It adds to the employees’ sense of enjoyment 
and well-being, too, and I think that is worth while. 

Employees can bestow lagniappe to their fellow 
workers by lending a hand to some who are less ca- 
pable or have less health and vitality. 

Lagniappe is a great leavener of social relations. A 
little extra act of kindness, the granting of a favor 
as though it were a privilege, and the sacrifice made 
without reluctance cause innumerable rays of sunshine 
to fall on friends and relatives. 
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HOW THEY SAY IT IN TELEVISION 
(Concluded from page 213) 








routine—regular announcements, slides, ete., 


involved in keeping station on air 


run-through—rehearsal or 


hearsal 


portions ot re- 


16mm (16 millimeter)—a film size 


screening—preview of film 
simuleast (SIGH-mul-cast)—program _pre- 


sented simultaneously on radio and television 


sign-off—closing announcement of day 


sign-on—opening announcement of day 


slide—still picture with no motion 


splice—to fasten cut portions of film 


stand-by picture, or record at hand 


for emergency use 


pers mh, 


strike—to tear down a stage setting 


sustaining without commercial 


spt msor 


program 


TCI 


(tight close up)—a camera direction 


35mm (35 millimeter )—a film size 


teaser promotional announcement or pic- 
ture 


teletranseription—method of recording pro- 
gram directly from picture tube to film 


take—( verb) instruction to switch to certain 
camera picture, as in “take one” or “take 
two”; (noun) a satisfactory picture ready to 
be shot, as “it’s a take” 
transmitter — technical from 
which TV signal is sent 


equipment 


walk through—a rehearsal without cameras 


walk check—method of previewing film or 
slides by projecting them on wall as dis- 
tinguished from “system check,” a preview- 
ing of film through cameras to a TV set 


Zoomar lens—a type of camera lens capable 
of complicated shots 











The Sign of a... 
Well-Protected Office Worker 


Original CUFF-ETTES 


Sleeve Protectors 


Discriminating secretaries and stenographers ap- 
preciate CUFF-ETTES for smartness as well as 
utility . . . eliminates soiling of blouse and dress 
sleeves—saves many times their cost in cleaning 
bills. They are designed for long-lasting and satis- 
fying wear. CUFF-ETTES are made of clear wash- 
able Vinylite Plastic in the following styles: 


ZIPPER STYLE (illus.).......... $1.00 pr. 
SNAP BUTTON STYLE.......... -50 pr. 
ELASTIC SLIP ON STYLE........ -50 pr. 


10% discount on order of dozen or more pairs. 
Order in groups. 


Available in red, green, blue, navy and white trimmings 
Send Cash, Check, or M. O.—No C. O. D.'s 


P. O. BOX 78 


EDITH BRUNNER 
WHITESTONE, NEW YORK 
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NO COVER CHARGE FOR ERRORS 


(Concluded from page 210) 
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Those Were the Days! 


2? 5 a a ee (7022) 


‘| BE first typists were called “typewritists” and later 
“typewriters.” 

Typed material was called “typescript.” 

After the first employe rs blazed the trail by hiring | 
women “typewriters” and “clerical assistants,” others began 
to welcome them because, they explained, both offices and t 
language “cleaner.” 





became 





NO INSTRUCTIONS FOR MARY 


(Concluded from page 220) 
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T HERE'S a whole legion of 
ghosts haunting the working 
world: all those disembodied voices 
that come 
Friends, enemies, strangers, wrong 
numbers, they probably take up as 
much of a secretary's day as actual 
personal contacts. In some jobs, the 
jangle of the phone is as persistent 
as the ring of the typewriter bell 
at the end of a line; in any office, 
there’s as much variety to what 
over the telephone, I've 
found, as there is in the kind of let- 
ters taken at dictation. 


over the telephone. 


comes 


Irs FUN to figure out what the 
stranger on the other end of the 
wire is like. I've made many phone 
friendships and had some phone 
feuds in a business way that went 
on for long periods without our 
ever meeting personally. The man 
| pictured as fat, fiftv, and spec- 
tacled may well have been a vouth 
of twenty-one; and perhaps that 
charming feminine voice emerged 
from a much less charming exterior. 
Maybe the rough retorts that irri- 
tated me would, if I'd seen the 
owner of the voice, have been tem- 
nered to an entirely different effect 
by a smile or a twinkle in the eve. 
The impression given and received 
over the telephone is never three 
dimensional. It’s like a snapshot of 
\ personality, and frequently out of 
focus at that. 

There’s something about a tele- 
phone that too frequently (I think) 
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by Celia Darlington 


brings out the spirit of competition. 
We all know the deadlock of the 
following routine: 

“This is Mr. Lion's secretary call- 
ing. Mr. Lion would like to speak 
to Mr. Tiger.” 

“This is Mr. Tiger's secretary. 
Will vou connect Mr. Lion, please?” 

“Mr Lion is ready. Please put 
Mr. Tiger on the phone and I will 
connect Mr. Lion.” 

This can, of course, go on in- 
definitely or, at any rate, until these 
two wild beasts have stalked each 
other to their mutual satisfaction, 
when they probably both pick up 
their phones at once, each with a 
slight feeling of elated superiority, 
and cry heartily: 

“Hello there, 
lunch today?” 

This incident would never hap- 
pen except telephonically. Picture 
Mr. Lion entering Mr. Tiger's of- 
fice; or rather, Mr. Lion preceded 
by his secretary, Miss Jackal. 

Miss Jackal to Miss Cougar (Mr. 
Tiger’s secretary): “Mr. Lion is 
here to see Mr. Tiger.” 

“If you will bring Mr. Lion in, 
Mr. Tiger will see him.” 

“Mr. is ready to see Mr. 
Tiger, if you will ask him to come 
out.” 

And so on, until Mr. Lion and 
Mr. Tiger collide in the doorway. 

There are plenty of other similar 
maneuvers that are carried out only 
by telephone. 

For some reason the telephone, 


Bill, 


how’s about 


Lion 
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in our country at least, has become 
the symbol of efficiency in business. 
The more phones the better, and 
the snappier one’s phone technique, 
the more 
That seems to be the idea, though 
I personally question it. At my first 
job I had to answer four telephones. 
Into the first I was instructed to 
say “6109"; into the second, “Allen, 
Watson and Ramm’; into the third. 
“The Berserk Shoe Company ; into 
the fourth, “Good Morning, Tem- 
pered Victrola Needles.” This was 
fine except that the phone rings 
were identical, my reactions not too 
fast, and things were always get- 
ting a little snafu. “Good morning, 
Watson and Ramm,” “Berserk 
6109,” “Victrola Shoe Company,” 
“Allen Needles” 


among my absent-minded 


business is transacted. 


and 
were 
greetings. 

I was interested to discover, on 
a trip to Mexico, a few variations 
in telephone technique. It irritated 
me greatly to be constantly put on 
the spot should I unwarily answer 
the ring of a Mexican phone, even 
on social occasions. No greetings 
would be exchanged. “Who’s speak- 
ing?” a voice would bark from the 
other end or, more impersonally, 
“Where am I speaking to?” I felt 
guilty and trapped at having off- 
hand to justify my existence to an 
unknown voice; especially since | 
was frequently the wrong number 
(mv fault, of course. for having 
such an unco-operative phone). 


Tempered 
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‘ PRODUCTION METHODS 


THIS MODERN 


COPY HOLDER 


@ Can be put away in 
desk drawer when not 
in use 

® Portable—does not 
have to be attached 
to desk 

® Holds your notebook 


Saves Eyestrain 
Promotes Accuracy 
Increases Production 
Adjustable to Vision 


Will toke any size 
copy up to 20 inches 


only $4.7 -75 rus tax 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15 inch eye guide extension $1.25 
20 inch eye guide extension $1.50 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CIRCULAR 


RITE-LINE CORP. 


1025— 15th St., N. W 
Washington 5,D.C 








Learn Mail Order 
wan. 


and 
an rs oe LETTER 
CP J fe) 
1 BUSINESS 


DIRECT MAIL 
LAYOUT 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 
wm COPY 
LITTLE CAPITAL NEEDED Want secu- 
rity and independence of your own busi- 
ness or fine salary job? NOW is the time 
to start. No previous experience needed. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN We show 
you how to add to your present income 
right now. We give you complete plans 
for starting and operating your own 
business. Many make $5,000 to $10,000 
yearly. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Armstrong Schools, Dept. T.S. 1 
7217 South Broadway 
Los Angeles (3), California 


Please send FREE book on Advertising 
shire <teoccaoescines Uneesniadceheva aeteatkacatonestiocs teeta 


City Zone State 
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I complained mildly to some 
Mexican friends that Latin man- 
ners, so perfect face to face, are 
less smooth on the telephone. 

“Oh, but telephones are Ameri- 
can, you know,” they told me. 
“We're only trying to be efficient, 
like North American businessmen.” 


A “PLEASANT TELEPHONE PERSON AL- 
iry” is a common phrase. Employ- 
ers advertise for it, business clients 
appreciate it, and it’s supposed to 
be the sine qua non of a pertect 
secretary. But what exactly is it, 
and how do you get one? I can 
think of a lot of things it’s not, 
which include not only obvious 
rudeness, haste, and the chill that 
can be put across like a snowball 
over the wire (nobody’d be that 
brusque face to face); but also the 
over-sweet and honeyed manner 
that is so very unconvincing from a 
mere disembodied voice. 

Maybe the “pleasant telephone 
personality” is the one belonging to 
the secretary who forgets she is 
speaking by telephone, who has the 
imagination to make of the disem- 
bodied voice a real person and treat 
it as such, though the person who 
calls up is remote, as far away as 
he can get and still make a personal 
contact instead of writing a letter. 


THERES A WHOLE List of telephone 
techniques that any secretary soon 
learns are indispensable: 

The “Who's calling” routine. 

The “May I take a message” 
bit. 

The “Let me have your number 
and I'll call you back” reaction. 

Since the telephone is an adjunct 
to business, it’s treated with pro- 
fessional dispatch. There’s a pad 
for meticulous message _ taking. 
(Few things arouse Mr. Lion and 
Mr. Tiger more than a forgotten 
message.) There’s a list of tele- 
phone numbers commonly used for 
ready reference. But the “pleasant 
telephone personality” goes farther 
than just day-to-day business 
routine. 

Just two or three friendly phrases 
on the phone, where so much im- 
personal conversation takes place, 
waste practically no time and fre- 
quently cause the recipient to think, 
or possibly even to say, “How nice 
she is on the telephone. Must be 
a pleasant person to know!” 


gam- 
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ACCURACY OF YOUR TYPING 


(Concluded from page 229) 





rect posture for operating the type- 
writer and to try to maintain it 
than to learn all about wrong pos- 
ture and try to avoid it. It is bette: 
to learn the one right way to throw 
the carriage than the ten thousand 
wrong The person who 
“frets’ about his errors and con- 
tinuously analyzes them becomes so 
error-conscious that he loses con- 
fidence in his ability to type ac- 
curately. 

It’s one thing to determine your 
basic cause of inaccuracy—is it be- 
cause of mechanical problems, or 
posture, or typewriter height, or 
simply uncertainty of the keyboard? 
It's something else to worry about 
the tiny details—in the posture 
problem, for example, to worry 
about feet, shoulders, arms, fingers. 
wrists, head, elbows, etc. 


ways. 


THE THING TO po is (a) to deter- 
mine the basic, general area of 
trouble; then (b) to determine 
what is ideal for that area; and 
then (c) to strive toward the ideal. 

The way to accuracy, in other 
words, is through fundamental cor- 
rect habits of tvping—not through 
worrying and fuming about little 
details. 





Key to Transcription 
Talent Te 
on page 226 


aser 


1. (1) 1951, not 1950. 

3. (2) Delete number symbol. 

6. (3) Attention line should precede salu 
tation line. 

8. (4) No comma after products; (5) ad- 
vertised, not advertized; (6) today’s, not to- 
days: (7) semicolon, not comma, after Review: 
(8) insert comma after namely. 

10. (9) pieces, not peices; (10) silve rware, 
not silver wear; (11) no comma after silver- 
ware, 

11. (12) replating, not re-plating; (13) 
base, not basa; (14) bases, not basses. 


12. (15) Insert comma after bronze; (16) 
nickel, not nickle; (17) insert comma after 
pitcher. 

13. (18) Insert comma after plate; (19) 


semicolon, not comma, after spots. 

15. (20) Insert comma after liquid. 

17. (21) replated, not re-plated. (22) bril- 
liant, not brillent; (23) insert comma after 
polish, 

18. (24) lacquered, not laquered; (25) in- 
flammable, not inflamable; (26) question 
mark, not period, at end of line. 

19. (27) larger-sized, not larger size. 

20. (28) tised, not tized; 
after tised; (30) 8-ounce, 

21. (31) no comma after city. 


(29) insert comma 
not 4 ounce. 
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Oecelany GOES SHOPPING 


HE MOST AMAZING news in the 

fashion world made the headlines 
this winter. Can you imagine nylon fur 
oats? The first available coats will simu- 
late mouton. Haven't seen any yet, but 
I can hardly wait. 

According to the story, practically 
every fur can be duplicated, and so close- 
ly that even the experts must inspect 
arefully to determine the real from the 
imitation. They'll be cheaper, warmer, 
last longer, and won't have to be stored! 

++ + 
PRETTY and she’s smart. With 
s long-sleeved dresses and blouses so 
popular during the chill season, Cuff- 
Ettes (below) save on laundry and 
leaning bills. And they make a secretary 
look so hard-working and efficient. 


YHES 


You'll find them in your favorite depart- 
ment store or five-and-ten. 





get A PICTURE of a new glitter- 
glitter by Coro that I found under 
my tree. It’s a little too glamorous for 
the office, but I can dress up my faille 
suit or that ever-loving basic black “after 
hours” with a flip of the wrist. It’s three- 


dimensional, too, being built up higher 


and higher from outside rim to center 
all the better to glitter, my dear. 





] NEVER KNEW till I wrote to Dept. 

ARS, Glensder Textile Corp., 417 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York, 
for a copy of “New Fashion-Wear Ways” 
what a blessing my flood of Christmas 
scarfs would turn out to be. Now I can 
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wear a head scarf without looking like a 
peasant; and they've added to my ward- 
robe no end, doubling as belts—yes, even 
as blouses. Why don’t you send a self- 
addressed envelope and learn some tie 
tricks, too? 


+ + + 
Tl you FIND checking spelling 1 bother- 
some chore and syllabication a_ big 


worry, youll appreciate 20,000 Words. 
It’s a compact little book (published by 
Gregg) that costs just 80 cents. 


++ + 
igen ADVERTISING MANAGERS SECRE- 
TARY let me use her GBC (GEN- 


FERAL BINDING CORPORATION } 
Punching and Binding Machine equip 
ment to do a real slick job on the 1950 
Operations report for the stockholders. 
These are two easy-to-operate machines 
(below ) to do a truly professional plastic 
binding job for advertising briefs, sales 
reports, financial statements, and scads of 
other booklet-type jobs. If you organize 
materials for distribution and want to 
improve the appearance of the finished 
job, write the General Binding Corpora- 
tion, 808-14 West Belmont Avenue, 
Chicago 14, for a copy of the interesting 
brochure on GBC Model 12. 





"it THE DICKENS today—and seven 
\F letters back! Changed the type- 
writer ribbon and almost before I knew 
it the a’s and some of the other letters got 
clogged up. I went to the supplies room 
and there wasn’t a thing around except 
alcohol, and in a great big can. So I got 
cheese cloth and slopped some alcohol on 
the floor trying to maneuver it. 
messy! 

But I did solve the problem at lunch 
time. The corner stationer sold me a 
Solvene Steno-Kit, and am I sold on it! 
I can keep it in my own desk, it’s easy 
to handle even when refilling, and it 
didn’t eat my nail polish. 


Too 
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UST WHAT WE NEED—a good-looking 
J automatic telephone index for those 
frequently-called numbers. The best part 
of this one (above) is that the large 
index cards provide plenty of space and 
what’s more, can be removed individ 
ually for typing. No more scrawl de- 
em. and untidy look of different 


ink colors. Bet the boss will enjoy punch- 
ing the keys himself. Another Autopoint 
item. 





I’ YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING for a squeeze- 
bottle deodorant that is safe to use 
daily, isn’t sticky, and that contains 
Chlorhydrol, the safest and least irrita- 
ting ingredient available for absolute 
underarm freshness and lasting protec- 
tion, ask the druggist for STA-FREE. It's 
made by Dermetics and comes in a 
decorative aqua-colored plastic container 
that’s fun to use. 

—TeEssit 
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